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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Lindley 

Murray: in a Series of Letters, written by 

Himself. With a Preface, &c. By Elizabeth 

Frank. 8vo. pp. 279. London, Longman 

and Co.; Harveyand Darton: York, Wilson 

and Sons. 

Few men have produced greater effects upon 
the moral condition of their country than 
lindley Murray, by his works dedicated to the 
instruction of youth; which have enjoyed, we 
believe, a circulation unexampled in the annals 
of bookselling. His Memoirs therefore become 
an object of considerable interest, though we 
cannot expect to find in them such accidents, 
adventures, changes, and events, as crowd the 
lives of travellers, soldiers, sailors, and others 
who mix more in the world’s struggles, and 
know little of the not monotonous though calm 
and unobserved repose of the study. The pur- 
suits of literature and science are indeed as 
various as the pursuits of fame and riches ; but 
they have not their hair-breadth ’scapes nor 
their grievous disappointments. Their interest 
isat home, in the mind and heart ; and when 
the real circumstances of life press heavy on the 
man of letters, as is far too often the case, (for 
he’is ill fitted to cope with the chicane and 
vilany which beset him, or even to perform 
with regularity and precision the small and 
punctilious duties to which the bustling and 
busy attach so much importance,) he flies to 
his ideal existence, and for a while forgets the 
cares and sorrows which surround him. The 
subject of this volume, more fortunate than the 
majority of his literary brethren, was always 
free from troubles, except such as are insepar- 
able from humanity : his youth was passed in 
abundance, and his riper yearsin theundisturbed 
enjoyment of every worldly comfort : his path 
was gentle and useful, and his end exemplary. 

Of the work before us, we may observe that 
the Editor’s preface is of rather a wordy kind ; 
and that, in our opinion, the idea of an auto- 
Biography in letters is the least proper that 

id be imagined. The writer is necessarily 
shackled infinitely more than he could be by 
any other mode of communication ; and all the 
separate introductory and concluding parts of 
every epistle must be repetitions of mere com- 
mon-place formalities. . Overstepping these 
preliminary and general criticisms, we come to 

‘the substance of the publication. 

Lindley Murray, the eldest of twelve child- 
ren, was born in 1745, at Swetara, in Pennsyl- 
vania, where his father, belonging to the So- 
Gety of Friends, was a miller, in good circum- 
stances, and afterwards a wealthy trader. The 
editor, in a note, draws an unfavourable picture 
of his infancy ; for, she says, “‘ till he was about 
half a year old, he was almost perpetually 
crying,” and ‘* his countenance” (the first six 

months of a baby!) “‘ gave no indication of 
intelligence :””we should have been greatly 
surprised if it had. The child, however, soon 
mended, and became lively, frolicsome, and, at 
umes, “even inclined to some degree of mis- 
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chief ;”” which Mrs. Franks, with the partiality 
of a biographer, declares, *‘ formed a natural 
and beautiful prelude to the wisdom, piety, and 
benevolence, which his advanced years exhi- 
bited.” It is extremely difficult to write any 
thing but what is akin to the ridiculous, when 
we invade the exploits of the cradle, and draw 
conclusions from the data of the-pap-spoon. Yet 
Mr. Murray himself, in his anxiety to oblige 
his worthy friend, falls into this strain. In 
his first letter, he states, with due minuteness, 
(at the age of 61), “* When I was only nine 
months old, I frequently escaped, as I have 
been informed, from the care of the family, 
and, unnoticed by them, made my way from 
the house to the mill, which were more than a 
hundred yards distant from each other. As 
soon as I could run about, I proved to be, not 
only an active, but a mischievous child. I 
played many tricks, which did not denote the 
best disposition, and which gave a wrong bias 
to my vivacity. This perverse turn of mind 
might have been checked in the bud, if it had 
received suitable early correction. But I had 
avery fond grandmother, with whom I was a 
great favourite, and who often protested me 
from proper chastisement, when I richly de- 
served it. This indulgence gave full scope to 
my propensities, and prevented, for a time, 
that happy restraint which is of so much 
importance to the disposition and habits of 
children, and which has so much influence on 
their happiness through life. The irregular 
vivacity which I possessed, received, however, 
a very salutary control, by my being afterwards 
placed under the care of a discreet and sensible 
aunt, who was determined to bring me into 
some degree of order and submission. The 
great indulgence with which I had been treated 
must have rendered the contest rather severe ; 
for, on a particular occasion, I embraced the 
opportunity of getting out of a window, and, 
running about on the roof of a small tenement, 
which was, however, so high that a fall would 
have endangered my life. My aunt was in 
great distress; and I believe endeavoured, but 
in vain, to influence my fears, and ‘by this 
means induced me to return. I moved about 
for a while in’ this perilous situation, and 
probably enjoyed my temporary independence. 
She, at last, with great prudence, intreated me 
very tenderly to come to her. But though this 
affected me, I did not comply till I had ob- 
tained her promise that I should not be cor- 
rected. She kept her word; but I think she 
did not relax, in any degree, the general 
rigour of her discipline towards me. I was at 
length completely subdued, and brought into 
regular obedience ; and this event proved com- 
fortable to myself, as well as relieving to every 
one that had any care of me. To this good 
aunt I am under particular obligations.” 

From this extra-interesting detail we must 
conduct the hero of it to Philadelphia, where he 
commenced his education: he afterwards ac- 
companied his family to North Carolina and 
New York, where his instructions were con- 
tinued. As a school-boy, he describes himself 
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to have been addicted to play more than to 
learning, but yet he always performed his task 
well; only sometimes playing truant: which 
points we mark by way of encouragement to 
all the playful little boys among our readers ; 
since even though they may be idle now and 
then, and incur censure for carelessness, yet if 
their hearts are good, and they hate and shun 
vicious habits, there is no predicting but they 
may be as amiable men as their eminent teacher 
Lindley Murray. Among his other youthful 
defects, he notices a strong degree of curiosity, 
and cites the following example of danger from 
its unwarrantable indulgence, 

‘* When I was in England, in the year 1771, 
I went to see the elephants, which were kept 
at the Queen’s stables, Buckingham-house. 
Whilst I was gratifying myself with observing 
the huge- creatures, and their various actions 
and peculiarities, I took occasion to withdraw 
from one of them a part of the hay which he 
was collecting on the floor with his proboscis. 
I did this with my cane; and watched the 
animal very narrowly to prevent a stroke from 
him, which I had reason to expect. The keeper 
said that I had y displeased the elephant, 
and that he would never forget the injury. I 
thought but little of this admonition at the 
time; but about six weeks afterwards, when I 
accompanied some other persons on a visit to 
the elephants, I found that, though probably 
several hundred people had been there since my 
preceding visit, the animal soon recognised me. 
I did not attempt to molest or tease him at all ; 
and I had no conception of any concealed re- 
sentment. On a sudden, however, when I was 
supposed to be within the reach of his proboscis, 
he threw it towards me with. such - violence, 
that if it had struck me, I should probably 
have been killed, or have received some mate- 
rial injury. Happily for me, I perceived his 
intention, and being very active, I sprung out 
of his reach. To every other person present, 
he was gentle and gvod-tempered ; and his 
enmity to me arose, as the declared, 
solely from the circumstance of the little affront 
which I had formerly put upon him.—This 
incident made some impression upon me; and 
perhaps contributed to subdue a curiosity 
which could not be gratified but at the expense 
of the feelings of others.” 

Having escaped this peril, young Lindley, 
who had been early placed in his father’s 
counting-house, was afterwards set up in busi- 
ness for himself in the sale of a small stock of 
silver watches, which his prudential parent 
imported from England. His commercial pur- 
suits were, however, terminated very suddenly 
by the following explosion : —" 

“ Though my father, as the events already 
mentioned demonstrate, had an earnest desire 
to promote my interest and happiness, yet he 
appeared to me, in some respects, and on some 
occasions, rather too rigorous. Among other 
regulations, he had, with true parental’ pru- 
dence, given me general directions not to leave 
the house in an evenitig without previously 





obtaining his approbation. I believe that his 
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rmission was generally and readily procured. 
But a i nec poammeor ds which, 
on account of his absence, I could not apply to 
him. I was invited by an uncle to spend the 
evening with him ; and trusting to this circum- 
stance, and to the of my com- 
pany, I ventured to break the letter, though I 
thought not the spirit, of the injunction which 
had been laid upon me. The next morning I 
was taken by my father into a private apart- 
ment, and remonstrated with for my disobe- 
dience. In vain were my apologies. Nothing 
that I could offer was considered as an extenu- 
ation of my having broken a plain and positive 
command. In short, I received a very severe 
chastisement, and was threatened with a repe- 


tition of it for every similar offence. Being a| by 


lad of some spirit, I felt very indignant at such 
treatment, under circumstances which, as I 
conceived, admitted of so much alleviation. I 
could not bear it ; and I resolved to leave my 
father’s house, and seek, in a distant country, 
what I conceived to be an asylum, or a better 
fortune. Young and ardent, I did not want 
confidence in. my. own powers; and I presumed 
that, with health and strength, which I pos- 
sessed in a superior degree, I could support 
myself, and make my way happily through life. 
I meditated on my 3 and came to the reso- 
lution of taking my books and all my oe we 
with me to a town in the interior of the coun- 
try, where I had understood there was an ex- 
cellent seminary, kept by a man of distin- 
guished talents and learning. Here I purposed 
to remain till I had learned the French lan- 
guage, which I ht would be of great use 
to me, and till I had acquired, as much other 
improvement as my funds would admit. -With 
this stock of knowledge, I presumed that I 
should set out in life under much greater ad- 
vantages than I should possess by entering 
immediately into business, with my small por- 
tion of property and great inexperience. I was 
then about fourteen years of My views 
being thus ,1 a new suit of 
clothes, entirely different. from those which I 
had been accustomed to wear, packed up my 
little all, and left the city, without exciting 
any suspicion of my design till it was tuo late 
to prevent its accomplishment. In a short 
time I arrived at the place of destination. I 
settled myself immediately as a boarder in the 

, and commenced my studies. The pro. 


8 t which I entertained was so luminous and | sionally 


eering, that, on the whole, I did not régret 
the part I had acted. Past recollections and 
a combined to animate me.” 
pon statement we may be permitted to 
remark, that, truly, in any other person, the 
same conduct might have been considered 
rather disobedient and wilful; but the father 


onpems to have been a harsh and severe disci- 
pl narian, which may parti 3 
though we do wish he had expressed some com- 
ction for running away and abandoning his 

. He was not ta sr evn to his 
paternal roof ; and being Egoster avour than 
before, like the generality Of returned prodigals, 
was allowed an. able tutor to accomplish him in 
classical studies. His attachthent to literature 
now became a fixed and leading feature of his 
character ; porbead pre the ag ane 
occupation.: At the end 

of four years he was called to'the bar, and prac- 
tised successfully in Nét' York: about the 
time, when not fiitich above twenty, he 

i after years of union, speaks 
Virtues of his help-mate. 
(at tmeident in which 
recorded) followed, and some 
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family matters of no public consequence are 
narrated. Ill health induced a visit to a Mo- 
ravian settlement, of which the author speaks 
in terms of warm panegyric; and his indispo- 
sition, combined with the breaking out of the 
troubles in America, led him finally to come to 
England in 1784 ; and after twenty years’ ex- 
perience he ims— 

“ On leaving my native country, there was 
not, therefore, any land on which I could cast 
my eyes with so much pleasure; nor is there 
any which could have afforded me so much 
real satisfaction, as I have found in Great Bri- 
tain.—May its political fabric, which has stood 
the test of ages, and long attracted the admira- 
tion of the world, be supported and perpetuated 
Divine Providence! And may the hearts 
of Britons be grateful for this blessing, and for 
many others by which they are eminently dis- 
tinguished !” 

Mr. Lindley settled at Holdgate, about a mile 
from York, where his health rather improved, 
though he was unable to walk beyond a few 
steps, and had to get into his carriage by means 
of aboard. His weakness, and consequent con- 
finement, threw him more entirely upon litera- 
ture for employment and recreation. 

In 1786, the senior Mr. Murray died in 
America, but his brother John, and his son and 
daughters, continued to manage the property 
of, and maintain an intercourse with, the emi- 
grant at Holdgate. In 1787, he first published 
the “* Power of Religion on the Mind,” which 
was very generally read; yet it was not till 
1795 that his Grammar of the English Lan. 
guage appeared, of which forty large editions, 
besides ninety -two of its abridgment, have 
since been sold. His works for children, his 
Spelling - Book, English Exercises, English 
Reader, Lecteur Francois, and two or three 
religious tracts which he has since given the 
world*, have all also been extremely popular, 
and gone through many editions ; so that we 
may assume that no writer everfurnished more 
emp ent to the printer and paper-maker 
than Lindley Murray, or enjoyed a more ex- 
tensive circulation. 

From the year 1809, the editor takes up the 
narrative, and paints the concluding years of 
Mr. Murray’s life in an interesting manner. 
When his health permitted, he cheerfully, re- 
ceived visiters who sought his society; and a 
number of distinguished tourists were occa- 
i admitted to his invalid but otherwise 

le residence. Of his usual habits and 
death the following particulars are given. 

“% He carefully avoided all habits of indo- 
lence, both with respeet to body and mind. 
He generally rose about seven o’elock in the 
morning; but rather later in the depth of 
winter. When he was , and seated in 
an arm-chair, which had casters, his wife rolled 
him with ease to the sofa, in his sitting-room, 
on which, after he gave up taking any exercise, 
he sat during the whole day. At meal times 
the tables was brought to him ; at other times, 
a small stand, with a portable writing-desk on 
it, was generally before him. The papers and 
books which he was using were laid on the 
sofa by his side; but they were usually re- 
moved before the entrance of any visiter, as he 
disliked the parade of literature. His wife sat 
on a chair close by his side; except when, 

courtesy, she relinquished her seat to 

some friend or visiter with whom he wished 

particularly to converse. The room being 

rather narrow, the sofa was placed against the 

wall. Mr. Murray never sat by the fire: but, 

* His last production was on the duty and benefit of a 
daily perusal of the Scriptures, in 1817, 
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to avoid the draught from the doors and win 
dows, he was obliged to sit nearly opposite : 
from the ill effects of which he was guarded by 
a small screen between him and the fire, rh 
attributed, in a great measure, the i 
of his sight to extreme old age, to his con. 
stantly avoiding the glare of fire and candles, 
When he read or wrote by candlelight, he used 
a shade candlestick. His sitting-room was of 
a good size, and particularly pleasant, having a 
window at each end: the one with a south 
aspect looked to the garden ; the other to the 
turnpike-road, and to some fields, across one of 
which was a pathway leading. to the city of 
York. The trees and flowers in his garden, 
the passengers on the road and pathway, and 
the rural occupations in the fields, afforded a 
pleasing diversity of scene, cheering to his 
mind, and relieving to his eyes, when fatigued 
with composing, reading, or writing. An 
awning was placed in summer over the south 
window, to shade off the rays of the sun. Thus 
secured, and having a constant, but almost 
imperceptible ventilation, occasioned by two 
large windows opposite to each other, and also 
by two doors and the fire, the room was always 
sweet, fresh, and salubrious. A fire, even in 
summer, was constantly kept up through the 
whole day, which, as Mr. Murray justly observ. 
ed, tended to carry off the noxious particles of 
air; but the room, in the warmest weather, 
was considerably cooler and fresher than apart. 
ments usually are. Mr. Murray could not 
bear a partial exposure to the air; therefore 
he never sat with the doors or windows open. 
But in the morning, before he came into the 
room, it was completely ventilated by the 
opening of both windows for a short time; and 
thus a free current of air was admitted. His 
bed-room was also ventilated once or twice 
during the course of the day. So sensible was 
he of the pernicious effects of breathing viti- 
ated air, that he never had the curtains of his 
bed drawn. As a further preventive from 
over-heating his sitting-room, he had two of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometers ; the one was placed 
at the outside of the north window, the other 
was hung in the room, at a distance from the 
fire. The temperature of the room was usually 
from sixty-three to. sixty-five degrees. Mr. 
Murray’s bed-room was large ; it had the same 
aspect, and was on the same floor, as his sit- 
ting-room, and opened into it ; and had also 
two windows, one at each end. But as the 
chimney could not be made to carry up the 
smoke, he was obliged in all his illnesses, when 
the weather was cold, to have a bed brought 
into his sitting-room ; and in that room, very 
near the seat on which he had done so much 
good, he breathed his last, and passed, I trust, 
from the employments of time to the rewards 
of eternity.”” 

His mode of life had been necessarily very 
temperate; and he died on the 16th of February, 
1826, above fourscore years of age. His last 
illness is rather too minutely described ; but this 
is a venial fault, and it must always be expected 
from those who are called serious writers, and 
is, we presume, not only looked for, but desired 
by readers of the same way of thinking and 
feeling. If not carried too far, and dwelt upon 
too much, it can certainly do no harm. By his 
will, dated in 1821, after caring,siifficiently for 
those more immediately connected with him, 
Mr. M. directs that “ after the decease of his 
wife, and the payment of all his bequests, the 
residue of his property is to be transferred 
to New York, and vested in trustees there, 80 
as to form a permanent fund, the yearly income 
or produce of which is to be appropriated in 








wing manner: —‘ in liberating black 

° ras tear be held in slavery, assisting 
them when freed, and giving their descendants, 
or the descendants of other black persons, suit- 
able edudation ; in promoting the civilisation 
and i yn of the Indians of North Ame- 
rica; in the purchase and distribution of books 
tending to promote piety and virtue and the 
trath of Christianity, and it is his wish that 
‘The Power of Religion on the Mind, in 
Retirement, Affliction, and at the Approach of 
Death,’ with the author’s latest corrections and 
improvements, may form a considerable part of 
those books ; and in assisting and relieving the 
of any description, in — —— a 

may be jud roper, especially to those who 
pn nea rn and of good character.’ ”’ 

His remains were interred in the Friends’ 
buryi ‘ound at York. 

Fo Ge ainiysis of the work before us, we do 
not think it needful to add, by any comments 
on Mr. Murray as a grammarian, or a Chris- 
tian exemplifying his firm belief by a pure and 
teligious life. We will merely notice that, 
though a valetudinarian, his person was tall, 
and his manners not only pleasing, but digni- 
fied. He continued a member of the Society 
of Friends, but does not seem to have affected 
their peculiarities in speech or writing ;—there 
are neither thous nor thees in his letters; and 
as many of his friends were of other persua- 
sions, hé was not bigotted nor intolerant. 
Among his literary views, it is said that he 
thought a purgation of the classics would be a 
public benefit, and that he also contemplated a 
purified edition of the British poets. We hope 
no presumptuous fool will take the hint, in 
either case, and stép in where his superiors 
would fear to tread. Upon the whole, the 
portrait presented to us in this volume is that 
of a man of meek and placid dispositions, 
thrown upon his own resources by debility, and 
thus rendered eminently useful in his day and 
generation ; a man, in the midst of privations 
which might have soured ‘the temper and em- 
bittered the spirit, displaying all the charms of 
i occupation, and all the quiet enjoy- 
ments of morality, virtue, and piety. ‘That he 
could be said to posséss the rare and glorious 
attribute of genius, as his biographer claims, 
we, with our sense of the word, more than 
question ; and that he was intended by “‘ Pro- 
vidence for a peculiar purpose,’’ as she expresses 
herself, we must be content to take it as a mere 
facon de parler, without any definite meaning. 
We however thank her for the way in which 
the has acquitted herself of her literary and 
friendly duty. Her book cannot be perused 
without doing much good by inculcating the 
best of sentiments and*principles. 





Practical Hints 6n Light and Shade in Paint- 
ing: Illustrated by Examples from the 
Italian, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. By 
John Burnet. 4to. pp. 45. London, 1826. 
James Carpenter and Son. 

Axout four years have elapsed since we no- 

ticed, with the commendation which was due 

to it, the appearance of the First Part of a Prac- 
tical Essay on Painting, by Mr. Burnet, under 
the name of Practical Hints on Composition 
in Painting, “The encouragement which that 

‘art has met with, and more especially the 

‘pprobation of many of our best painters, who 
are undoubtedly the best judges of the utility 
of the work,” have induced Mr. Burnet to 
take up the Second Part of his essay ; and the 
result is the exceedingly interesting and valu- 
able publication before us. 
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The “light and shade” of which Mr. Bur- 
net principally treats, is not the simple light 
and shade of individual objects, but that more 
important and recondite light and shade in a 
picture, which constitutes its general ‘effect. 
The former is, indeed, a matter of compara- 
tively little difficulty. It is almost mechanical. 
Faithful imitation, the earliest acquirement of 
the young artist, will achieve it. But the 
latter is entirely an act of the mind; and one 
which requires profound reflection, and all the 
aid that can be obtained from a thorough 
knowledge of what has been accomplished .by 
the great masters of the art: It is an inesti- 
mable quality. However fine the composition 
of a picture in point of form, however true the 
light and shade of every part, without good 
chiaro-oscuro the whole will be tame and un- 
profitable ; and an assemblage of mere dabs of 
black, white, and gray, judiciously arranged, 
will much more powerfully attract the eye of 
taste. 

For the more easy conveyance of his re- 
marks, Mr. Burnet has divided the various 
conibinations of light and shade into their 
constituent elements; and has shewn the way 
in which those elements may be used and 
conducted, so as to produce the strongest and 
most pleasing effect. It is curious to observe 
how, in painting, as in other mental opera- 
tions, diametrically opposite principles, when 
well understood and managed, may be made 
to lead to similar results of excellence. The 
following are the introductory passages tg 
Mr. Burnet’s particular discussion of the sub- 
ject of his treatise :— 

‘* Before proceeding to investigate light and 
shade in their various intricate situations, it 
may be proper to notice a few of the more 
palpable and self-evident combinations; for 
the better comprehending of which, I shall 
divide them into five parts: viz. light, half- 
light, middle-tint, half-dark, and dark.— When 
a picture is chiefly composed of light and half. 
light, the darks will have more force and point; 
but, without the help of strong colour to give 
solidity, it will be apt te look feeble: and 
when a picture is composed mainly of dark 
and half-dark, the lights will be more bril- 
liant ; but they will be apt to look spotty, for 
want of half-light to spread and connect them ; 
and the piece be in danger of becoming blaek 
and heavy: and when a picture is composed 
chiefly of middle-tint, the dark and light por- 
tions have a more equal chance of coming into 
notice; but the general effect is in danger of 
becoming common and insipid. 

“ Light and shade are eapable of producing 
many results; but the three principal are, 
rélief, harmony, and breadth, By the first, 
the artist is enabled to give his works the 
distinctness and solidity of nature: the second 
is the result of a union and consent of one 
part with another: and the third, a general 
breadth, is the necessary attendant on extent 
and magnitude. <A judicious management of 
these three properties is to be found in the 
best pictures of the Italian, Venetian, and 
Flemish schools, and ought to employ the most 
attentive examination of the student: for by 
giving too much relief, he will produce a dry, 
hard effect ; by too much softness and blending 
of the parts, woolliness and insipidity; and in 
a desire to preserve a breadth of effect, he may 
produce flatness. 

* Relief is most necessary in largé works, 
as their being seen from a greater distance 
than easel pictures, prevents their looking 
harsh or cutting, and gives them that sharp- 
ness and clearness of effect so necessary: 10 


counteract heaviness. Not only the works of 
Raphael and those of the Italian school possess 
this quality, but we find it in the greatest 
perfection in the pictures of Paul Veronese 
and Tinturet; and even the larger works of 
Titian and Corregio have a flatness and pre- 
cision which we look for in vain in the suc- 
ceeding school of the Caracci and their dis- 
ciples, Guido excepted. 

** Harmony, or a union of the different 
parts of a composition, depends upon the inter- 
mediate parts serving as 4 link or chain, either 
by conveying a sensation of the same colours 
as those in immediate contact, or by neéutral- 
ising and breaking down the harsh asperities 
of the two extremes, and thus producing a con- 
nexion or agreement. 

“ Breadth of effect is to be produced only 
by a great extent of light or of shade per- 
vading the picture. If an open day-light ap- 
pearance ‘is intended, such as we see in 
Cuyp, &c., it will be best produced by leaving 
out part of the middle-tint, and allowing a 
greater spread of light and half-light ;—this 
will also give the darks the relative force 
which they possess in nature. If a breadth 
of shadow is required, such as we find in 
Rembrandt, &c¢., the picture ought to be made 
up of middle-tint and half-dark. In the one 
treatment, the darks ought to tell sharp and 
cutting, which is thé charaeteristic of strong 
day-light: in the other, the lights ought to 
appear powerful and brilliant, enveloped in 
masses of obscurity. 

“ The influence of shadow upon any com. 
position, when carried beyond the nevessa 
depth for the relief or the distinct marking 
of the several parts, is breadth, from its ab- 
sorbing many of the half-tints, and rendering 
the darks less cutting ; and repose, from there 
being fewer of the outlines visible. Hence 
arises a certain grandeur attendant upon space, 
and an agreeable sensation, from the spectator 
being allowed to exercise his own fancy in 
embodying indistinct forms. Thus, the gloomy 
solitude of a wood is increased by the absence 
of the twittering light through the trees, of 
their harsh colour, and of the distinct form 
and crisp marking of the leaves. Rembrandt 
has carried this property of shadow beyond 
the hope of improvement,—and by this 
means has clothed the miost trifling subject 
with a portion of sublimity. If we allow our. 
selves to be influenced ‘by the association of 
ideas; it is capable of imparting a greater 
degree of intensity to any subject of terror ; 
as imaginary dangers appear greatér than real, 
being augmented by the operations of the mind. 
Milton has made use of this quality in de. 
scribing the situation of the fallen angels 
* ——____- From those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible, 

Served only to discover sights of woe.’ 

“ And Titian, in his picture of the a 
dom of St. Laurence, which otherwise is dis- 
agreeable, from its béing cold and black. 

*¢ Having thus ‘defined some of the charac. 
teristic featurés of shadow, the effects of light 
in a great meastiré explain themselves, being 
in most instances of an opposite nature. Its 
cheerful influence operates on the mind of the 
spectator, either when viewing the festivities 
of a village holiday, or when he beholds it 
diffused over thé general face of nature. It 
may be termed the allegro in painting.” 

fter these very able and jtidicious général 
observations, the soundness of which must be 
admitted evén by the unprofessional reader, 
Mr. Burnet to technical details, and 





to their illustration by a reference to the prac. 
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tice of Rembrandt, Cuyp, Claude, Titian, Cor- 
regio, Rubens, Vandyke, Metzu, Gerard Dow, 
Paul Potter, Vandervelde, Isaac Ostade, Paul 
Veronese, Teniers, Wouvermans, Frank Hals, 
Hondekooter, &c.—Eight plates, comprehend. 
ing above forty subjects, etched with great 
spirit and taste, happily exemplify the remarks 
in the text. 

We look forward with much expectation to 
the third and last part of Mr. Burnet’s work, 
—that which relates to the general manage- 
ment of colour in a picture; and, although 
we are aware of the numerous engagements 
which his talents as an engraver force upon 
him, we hope he will not allow so long an 
interval to pass before its production as that 
which has occurred between his first and se- 
cond publication. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Latest Intelligence. 

{In adding a Supplement to our last week’s Epitome of 
the latest ini ce respecting Expeditionary and 
Scientific Travels, &c., we commence with a recent 
account of a region rendered peculiarly interesting at 
this time from having become the seat of war between 
Persia and Russia.] 

Tue Chevalier Gamba, who has been travelling 

over Russia, from the Baltic Sea to the frontiers 

of Persia, from the Sea of Azof to the Wolga, 
and from the Euxine to the Caspian, considers 
the provinces beyond Mount Caucasus to be an 
admirable position for the establishment of the 
entrepét of an immense commerce. - Supported 
in his views by General Yermoloff and the 

Russian government, so far back as 20th Oct., 

1821, an imperial ukase decreed freedom of 

commerce for the Russian provinces beyond 

Mount Caucasus, and offered facilities and 

favours to all strangers who should be willing 

to settle there. Thus the ancient route which, 
under the Emperors of the East, brought to 

Europe the silks of China, the rich manufac- 

tures of India, precious stones, spices, &c., the 

route which, for more than two centuries, 
caused Genoa to overflow with immense riches, 
was again opened to the commerce of Europe. 
M. Gamba, (who was French consul at Tiflis, 
and) who shares with General Yermoloff the 
honour of having proposed this freedom of 
trade, has now been for two years at Paris. He 
has had long to struggle against the objections, 
the obstacles, the difficulties, and even the pre- 
judices, which oppose every new idea. The 
situation of Georgia, to which he invited 
attention, was hardly known to the majority 
of those persons who were engaged in com- 
merce. A map, translated from the Russian, 
and which was published in 1825, first pointed 
out the fine countries the resources of which 
he proposed to turn to account. But the sight 
of a map could not dispel the apprehension of 
the dangers which were supposed to exist. A 
map did not indicate the means of communica- 
tion, or the articles favourable for importation 
and exportation, or the advantages of the posi- 
tion of Tiflis. Useful explanations were found, 
it is true, in particular inedited memoirs which 
he communicated ; but this was not sufficient 
to form public opinion. To effect this, a detailed 
and complete description of those countries, 
in every thing that can interest commerce, was 

n .* Jn the interim, we content our- 

selves with pointing out the importance of this 

new direction of a vast trade, since the situa- 
tion of the Levant, and the deterioration ‘of 





It is just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with four maps, 
costumes, views fortresses 
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the Turkish piastre, have almost destroyed our 
commercial relations with those countries. 


M. Gamba’s work cannot fail power- |}. 


fully to attract the attention of the mer- 


chants and even of the governments of|entirely different. 


Europe towards Asia. The route indicated, 
as he shews, will bring back the com- 
merce of that ancient part of the globe to a 
close sea, into which the Danube falls, which 
river it is proposed to unite with the Rhine, 
and, by the canal now making, with the Seine, 
the navigation of which to the ocean will be 
improved.* What an influence must the exe- 
cution of these fine plans have on the nature 
and extent of the commerce of Europe, on its 
policy and future relations with Asia, and even 
on the state of that magnificent quarter of the 
globe ! 
Extract from the Work alluded to above and in the Note. 

“ The population of Georgia, according to its 
present limits, is composed of Georgians, Ar- 
menians, Tartars, and Persians, and amounts 
to about 300,000 persons. 

“ The Georgian is tall, and of a strong consti- 
tution ; his features are generally fine, regular, 
and strong; his eyes are black and large ; the 
nose long, and often aquiline, and more resem- 


is always secured by amenity of mind ang 
gaicty of character. 
“* The Armenians are very numerous jn 
Georgia, but the character of the people is 
The Armenkalitl toe 80 
tall, but fatter than the Georgians his features 
are as regular, the nose straighter, and the 
look more serious. The warlike humour of 
the latter forms a striking contrast with the 
pacific disposition of the former. The Arme. 
nian appears thoughtful and submissive; he 
unites two qualities which would seem incom. 
patible,— the manners of the patriarchs, and 
the vices attached to the long state of depend. 
ence in which he has livéd. As in the time 
of Abraham and Jacob, the first-born is, after 
the father, the master and hereditary head of 
the household ; his younger brothers are subject 
to him, and his sisters are almost his servants, 
They. are all full of respect for their father, 
and rarely sit down in his presence, or eat at 
his table; they are his most devoted servants, 
and it is the duty .of the first-born of this 
hospitable people to serve the strangers admitted 
at his father’s table, or to offer them refresh. 
ments if they arrive between the hours of 
meals. I had been recommended to an Arme. 


bling the Jewish than the Roman, with the nian merchant of Nackchivan: on my arrival, 


former of whom he is often confounded ; his 
gait is haughty, and sometimes even approach- 
ing to insolence. Living in a country conti- 


he came and embraced me as an old acquaint. 
ance; he conducted me to the chamber that 
had been prepared for me, ordered me a bath, 


nually exposed to invasions, he is obliged to had a sheep killed, and invited all his friends 


be always on his guard, either against the|*® the feast. 


Turks, from the pachalicks of Kars and Ak- 
haltzikhe, or the Persians crossing the Araxes, 
or the Tartars and Lesghis descending from 
the Caucasus. His position has, therefore, 
rendered him warlike; but, belonging to a na- 
tion far from numerous, and obliged to combat 
against immense armies, he is more accustomed 
to skirmishes and ambush, than to regular bat- 
tles. There is not a people of Asia that fur- 
nishes braver or better cavalry. In the Persian 
armies, the Georgians were always accounted 
the ‘ crack division,’ that on which the kings 
of ,Persia relied the most, and that which 
generally secured the victory. Brave, but 
sometimes rough, hospitable, yet not affable, 
intelligent, but very ignorant.—the Georgian 
possesses all the vices and the virtues of the 
soldier. The Georgian princes, accustomed to 
continual war under their kings, begin to be 
tired of their idle and monotonous life ; and 
should ever circumstances oblige the Russians 
to attack the Mussulmans, Chytes, and Sur- 
mites, in the centre of their empire in Asia, it 
would be easy for that power (Russia) to raise, 
in a very short time, a numerous army in 
Georgia, which, distinguished by their courage 
and European tactics, would equal the best 
troops of the empire. The people are generally 
agriculturists or artizans; they know nothing 
of commerce: and if they have not the arro- 
gance of their masters, their tone and manner 
at least display a martial humour. The Geor- 
gian women are beautiful as their high repu- 


If we add to this sketch, a’sim. 
plicity of taste, a strict economy and admirable 
spirit of order, and a thorough knowledge of 
commerce, we have the fair side of the Arme. 
nians; and perhaps we should not have any 
contrast to oppose to it if they had been an 
independent nation, and had always enjoyed 
tranquillity under their own laws; but, like 
the Jews, tracing their history to the origin of 
the world, and dispersed, like them, for several 
centuries through all Asia, they have been 
ever subject to despotic governments :—in 
Turkey, ancient Armenia, and all Persia, 
they have to obey masters of different religions, 
who have no other guide than their passions, 
no other laws than their will. Luxury and 
riches would have tempted their tyrants ; hence 
they are thrifty and avaricious: even an 
accidental expression, a single indiscretion, 
might cause their ruin; hence they are taciturn 
and dissimulating. Gratitude to a benefactor 
in disgrace might compromise them; hence 
they are sometimes ungrateful. Ineligible to 
places and honours in a Mussulman country, 
the love of gain has become the spring of all 
their actions. The trade of Tiflis and all 
Georgia is almost entirely in the hands of the 
Armenians; and every thing tends to prove, 
that in a few years they will have forgotten or 
repaired the losses caused by the pillage of 
Tiflis. 

“The Tartars, who are very numerous in the 
Russian provinces beyond the Caucasus, fur- 
nish commerce with confidential carriers; they 


tation has painted them; that regularity of hire themselves as shepherds, or conductors of 


features of which the finest Greek statues 
have left us the models, a form tall and 
slender, a white skin, and a gentle look, dis- 
tinguish the Georgian fair. In continual re- 
lation with men accustomed to the life of 
camps, they have obtained that empire which 





* In Baron de Ferusac’s Bulletin Universel of July last, 
it is stated, that M. Brissan is proceeding with great 
activity with this —forming a canal to unite the 
Seine with the Rhine, and the Rhine with the Danube. 
There is only a two-days’ journey between the latter 
rivers; and it is worthy of remark, that their junction 
Was proposed by Charlemagne ! 


droves of horses: the greater part lead, from 
inclination, a life half settled and half wan- 
dering. At the beginning of spring, they 
abandon their villages, to breathe the pure 
air of the mountains and find pasture for 
their flocks. They return to théir habita- 
tions towards the end of September. Their 
food is simple, and consists principally of 
milk and pillau: fermented mare’s milk is 
their ordinary beverage. Their women spin 
the wool of their flocks, and weave carpets 
which are remarkable for the stability of the 
‘colours and the low prices. The Tartars are 
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generally mild, and very submissive to the 
Russian government. Living in an open 
country, they can never think of becoming 
subjects of Persia, for which indeed they have 
an insurmountable aversion, owing to the 
difference of worship. 

“ Besides the Georgians, Armenians, and 
Tartars, there are in Noucha, Ghendje, Kara- 
bagh, Chirvan, and even in Daghestan, a great 
number of Persians. Having remained in 
these countries since their subjection to Russia, 
and having preserved the character and man- 
ners of their origin, the following sketch will 
apply, generally, to their countrymen :— 

“ The Persian is of a sun-burnt colour, rather 
tall and well-made, the face long, the eyes 
quick and intelligent ; he wears his beard gene- 
rally long and bushy ; his manner is more lively 
than that of the grave Turk. Were I to draw 
a parallel between the two nations, I would say 
that the Turk, in his entire resignation to the 
will of the caliph, has preserved all the courage 
that fatalism inspires; he is submissive to a 
despot, but not degraded. His prejudices and 
the remembrance of the former glory of his 
race have preserved in him the martial spirit. 
He is sometimes cruel and barbarous, but his 
heart is not closed against gratitude and the 
nobler sentiments. The Persian, for more than 
acentury, has been accustomed to see his coun- 
try overrun; and, yielding passive obedience 
to Tartar, Turcoman, or Affghan chiefs, con- 
siders himself destined by Providence to slavery 
and oppression; he blushes for the history of 
the past. Resistance has always been in vain. 
He has witnessed the destruction and pillage 
of his cities, the massacre of all dear to him: 
despoiled of his property, condemned to a pre- 
carious existence, to preserve it he has had 
recourse to extreme and debasing means. This 
state of things has completely demoralised 
the people ; no reliance is to be placed on their 
word, noreven on their oath. To-day the Persian 
swears one thing, to-morrow another; mean 
towards his superiors, insolent and cruel to his 
inferiors. Of what avail is his natural intel- 
ligence, his extreme facility for acquiring 
learning and the arts and sciences? These 
gifts of nature become a misfortune when he 
who possesses them has neither principles nor 
virtue. 

“Itis with regret that I paint the Persians 
under such unfavourable colours, and I 
anxious to state some splendid exceptions. 
Amongst these, it is delightful for humanity 
to be able to cite the hereditary Prince Abbas 
Mirza, whose noble intentions continually tend 
to ameliorate the manners and the condition 
of the nation he is destined to govern. . I have 
painted the Persians of the towns ; the character 
of the country people is somewhat different. 
The Kourdes have not the same manners as 
the Tartars or the Turks: but amongst the 
various tribes who wander over Persia with 
their flocks, and. notwithstanding the differ- 
ence of their origin, we constantly find a cha- 
racter of independence and love of pillage; and, 
by way of compensation, a great respect for 
the rights of hospitality, regular manners, and 
sometimes even noble sentiments. 

“T have already mentioned the arrival of a 
great number of Armenians in the Russian 
provinces beyond the Caucasus, but of all the 
migrations the most remarkable and the most 
Important in its results was that of the Arme- 
man patriarch, who escaped in 1822, with 
nearly all his clergy, from the convent of 
Etchmiadzin, situate in Persia, in the province 
of Erivan, near Mount Ararat. Toe account 
for this extraordinary event, it is necessary to 
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call to mind, that during the war between 
Turkey and Persia, which lasted nearly three 
years, the Kourdes, placed on the frontiers, and 
who (in the midst of the disorder inseparable 
from war between barbarians) respected neither 
friends nor enemies, frequently insulted the 
convent of the Armenians, had exacted contri- 
butions, and had even, it is said, killed two of 
the monks. This was more than sufficient to 
justify the Armenian patriarch in seeking an 
asylum in a nation powerful enough to protect 
him. Neither Turkey nor Persia saw this step 
with indifference, as he was the chief and soul 
of the Armenian nation. He had established 
his residence in a nation which was the object 
of the implacable hatred of the one, and the 
terror of both. The Russian general-in-chief 
gave orders to receive him with distinction, and 
he settled at the convent of Sanain in Somkethie. 
Since this period, the instances of the Khan 
of Erivan, and those of Abbas Mirza himself, 
have not been able to induce General Yermolotf 
to consent to the return of the patriarch. Re- 
cently, an ambassador-extraordinary came from 
the prince again to solicit it, protesting that he 
should be respected, and live in the greatest 
security. The general replied, haughtily, that 
he was astonished they should persist in de- 
manding his residence in a convent exposed 
to be pillaged by the Kourdes, against whom 
the prince had not been able to protect him 
and his priests.” 

Thus we trace some of the causes which have 
led to the late rupture between Russia and 
Persia; and have a clear view of the popula- 
tion which occupies the seat of hostilities. 


Further accounts have appeared in the news- 
papers from Capt. Franklin and Dr. Richard- 
son. When the Expedition embarked on Lake 
Huron, they coasted that lake and Lake Supe- 
rior, and arrived at Fort William in May 
1825. Thence they departed in four smaller 
canoes, adapted for river navigation, and in 
two divisions; and taking the Lake of the 
| Woods, Rainy Lake, Lake Winnipeg, and the 
} River Suskatchew (Saskasawan of the maps), 
‘on their route, reached Cumberland House, 
where the party of seamen who preceded them 
had wintered, and only left twelve days previ- 
ously (June 3d), to pursue their summer voy- 
‘age. The five officers and four marines of whom 


am || the new party consisted, followed them, and on 


| the 29th overtook them on the mountain land 
which separates the rivers that flow into the 
| Arctic Sea from those that take their direction 
into Hudson’s Bay. The quantity of stores, 
| &c. now accumulated, and the number of port- 
| ages (i. e. places where the boats or canoes have 
to be carried over land, on account of rapids 
or shallowness in the rivers,) rendered (as in 
1819-20) their progress slow: however, on 


ithe 15th July they came to the Lake of the 


Hills; on the 26th, to Slave Lake; and on the 
, 31st entered Mackenzie’s River, which flows 
from it. Proceeding down this, on the 3d of 
August they were at the site where the River 
of the Mountains, falling in on the left, forms 
a junction with it; and on the 6th, about 200 
miles lower, at Fort Norman, another and very 
| northern station of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
| On the 7th they entered Bear Lake River, and 
}on the 10th arrived at the fort named Fort 
|Franklin, whence the despatches are dated. 
Mr. Back came on the ensuing day, with the 
canoes under his charge. 

The most important part of the intelligence 
follows, and clears up the doubt expressed in 
our last Gazette. Captain Franklin, it is stated, 





together with Mr. Kendall, descended the River 





Mackenzie in a boat manned with six seamen 
and an Esquimaux interpreter; and reached 
its mouth in six days from Fort Norman, 
having past the last of the Company’s posts 
about half-way down; and also the district 
where the Nathana and Hare Indians and the 
Quarrellers are placed in the maps. From 
Garry’s Island, lying 28 or 30 miles to seaward 
from the river mouth, and where they remained 
a day or two, they enjoyed a wide prospect of 
salt water, free from ice, and abounding in 
seals and white whales. They laid down its 
position—lat. 69° 29’ N., long. 135° 41’ W. 
Ascending the Mackenzie, they rejoined their 
companions on September 6th. No natives 
were seen on the Arctic shores; but Capt. F. 
left gifts of iron instruments, &c. at several 
apparently recent encampments on his way; 
and it has since been ascertained from another 
tribe that they had been found and highly 
prized by those for whom they were intended. 

Thus has Captain Franklin had the distinc« 
tion of arriving at the Arctic Sea both by the 
Copper Mine and Mackenzie Rivers. Perhaps 
it may be advisable to note the differences of 
position. 

Mouth of Mackenzie River, according to Mackenzie, 


in 1789, lat. 69° 1’, long. 134°, 
Garry's Island—Franklin, lat. 69° 29’, long. 135° 41: 
41’ of long. 


difference 28 of lat. and 1° 

The Coppermine River mouth, according to Franklin, 
is 67° 477 50”, long. 115° 36" 49’. 

In several of the Literary Gazettes of May 
and September 1822, we noticed the travels 
of Dr. Della Cella, an Italian physician, who, 
attending the Pacha of Tripoli’s son, in the 
year 1817, in an expedition against a rebellious 
brother, had an opportunity of visiting Cyre- 
naica. That interesting country has since 
been more satisfactorily explored, as we ob- 
served in our last Number, by M. Pacho, a 
French geographer of some note. Having ob- 
tained a letter of recommendation to the Pacha 
of Tripoli, M. Pacho left Alexandria in No- 
vember 1824. Marmarica did not present to 
him much that was important. On arriving 
at Derna, he sent a courier to the Pacha of 
Tripoli, to request permission to traverse his 
dominions, and received an answer allowing 
him to visit that part of them which lies 
between Derna and Cyrene. This is a space of 
nineteen leagues, covered with the ruins of 
towns and villages. Amidst these numerous 
traces of ancient habitations, four places are 
especially remarkable, viz. Natroun, on the 
sea-coast, almost entirely inundated ; Amelou- 
deh, where large basins are cut in the rocks ; 
Tereth, the plain of which is full of sarcopha- 
guses; and Ghernes, four leagues from Cyrene, 
where there are baths. At Zaouani, to the 
east of the ancient capital, are four tombs, of 
rich and elegant architecture. Nearer Derna 
is a cell (grotte), in the interior of which is a 
coarsely-sculptured frieze, exhibiting emblems 
of Christianity, interwoven with arabesque 
garlands of vines and hearts. This is not the 
only place in Cyrenaica which shews traces of 
the residence of Christians in that country.— 
On the 8th of January, 1825, M. Pacho arrived 
at Cyrene. It is impossible to describe the 
contending sensations which the appearance of 
this ancient capital excites in a European who 
is a lover of the arts. Crops of wheat and 
barley occupy the country of Aristippus and 
Carneades. The fine productions of the Grecian 
chisel are unmercifully mutilated by the Arab 
plough ; and the coarse nomad sees in beautiful 
statues and rich capitals nothing but large 
stones which encumber his fields, ahd of which 
he endeavours to get rid by breaking them 
to pieces. Five roads traverse the plain in 








which Cyrene stands. They are at intervals 
bordered by cells (which Dr. Della Cella mis- 
took for ancient habitations) and sarcopha- 
guses; or formed by two ranges of blocks of 
hewn stone, placed at — distances. In the 
parts of these roads in which, the earth being 
removed, the rock is bare, the tracks of the 
Grecian cars are visible; which is also the 
case in the Necropolis, and the other ruins 
of Cyrene. Of all the magnificent monu- 
ments of which this celebrated city was full, 
none can now be seen, except a theatre, a sta- 
dium, an amphitheatre, the vestiges of two 
temples, some baths, and other ruins, in such a 
state as to render it impossible to ascertain their 
character. The shafts of columns, capitals, 
and statues (the greater number of which are 
with drapery, aa without heads), lie scattered, 
and half-buried. But if the palaces and their 
inhabitants, with all their arts and civilisation, 
have disappeared from Cyrene, its vast Necro- 
polis attests its ancient splendour and its 
numerous population. Eight or nine bands of 
sepulchral cells, in terraces, furrow the moun- 
tain on which stands the capital of African- 
Greece. These cells, which are surrounded b 
groups of tombs and sarcophaguses, are as ric’ 
in ornaments as in inscriptions. Their fagades 
present an agreeable contrast of various styles, 
and shew, by the perfection or the imperfec- 
tion of theit execution, the different epochs to 
which they belong. A Grecian inscription is 
visible above the fountain of Apollo; the limpid 
water of which still gushes out, with its 
wonted strength, and escapes in cascades, 
over tufts of flowers and shrubs. Among 
the most magnificent articles which these 
cells contain, are two superb sarcophaguses 
of white marble; oné of which (in fine preser- 
vation) is ornamented with caryatides, the other 
with griffins. ‘Other cells contain ' paintings, 
interesting in consequence of the costumes 
and the scenery. Some of the ideas are very 
ingenious. A picture of two dogs, before the 
asylum of the dead, in the attitude of guarding 
it, is a touching image of fidelity. — From 
Cyrene to Ptolemais the coast elbows towards 
the north, and forms Cape Phycus, the 
northernmost point of Cyrenaica. This part 
of the country 1s very mountainous, and seems 
to have been but little inhabited by the an- 
cients. With the exception of some military 
ts on eminences, there is nothing remark- 
able in it. At Ptolemais are the remains of a 
temple, three columns of which are still stand- 
ing ; a barrack, on which is a Greek inscription 
of fifty-six lines; two square masses, which 
seem to have been the entrance to the city ; 
and some tombs, formed of large’ hewn rocks, 
quadrangular exteriorly, and containing in the 
inside one or two pieces of highly-finished work. 
One of these tombs differs from the rest, b 
being handsomely constructed, decorated: wit 
a frieze, and placed on a bed of hewn rock, 
which serves as’a pedestal for it: Between the 
tombs and the ruins ‘of Ptolemais are several 
basins of irregular shape, around which sepul- 
chral cells have’ been hollowed out. These 
excavations have no handsome facades, as at 
the Necropolis of Cyrene ;'they have simply 
square entrances, of coarse ‘workmanship ; but 
the great number of inscriptions which they 
contain gives them an: interesting character. 
Teuchira, seven miles south-west from Ptole- 
mais, was formerly surrounded by a wall; part 
of which, with several inscriptions, is still 
standing. Among the ‘ruins of Teuchira, are 
the remains, almost entirely destroyed, of 
several monuments. Attracted by some Greek 
which he saw on a slab, M. Pacho 





caused one of these monuments to be cleared of 
rubbish. His diggers soon uncovered the base, 
the north side of which was entirely covered 
with inscriptions, surrounded by crowns of 
laurel.—In going to Bengasi, which is. built on 
the ruins of Berenice, the road runs by the 
side of the Trestonis Lacus, now called Sebkah. 
el-Beri. It is divided into two parts, and 
extends about three leagues and a half from 
the north-east to the south-west. Some frag- 
ments of pottery, and some hillocks, alone 
attest the ancient existence of Berenice.—The 
Cyrenaic chain of mountains is chiefly. cal- 
careous. Three hundred and sixty springs 
water the vast plateau which they form. Mar- 
marica and the desert of Barcah are destitute 
of springs ; but the ancient inhabitants took 
great pains to remedy this evil by the construc- 
tion of immense cisterns to receive and retain 
rain-water. These, as well as the canals, are 
now in a great measure destroyed ; the indo- 
lent follower of Mahomet preferring to wander 
in these deserts, in the hope of finding some 
indifferent pasturage, or a slip of arable land to 
cultivate, rather than to restore the country to 
its primitive fertility, by imitating the example 
before his eyes.—With regard to vegetation, 
the north of Cyrenaic: is the part where it 
chiefly flourishes.—In t!ie desert of Barcah are 
several Saracenic castles. Thirty-four leagues, 
south, a quarter west, from Bengasi, is a place 
called Ladjedabiah, where are the vestiges of an 
ancient town, a number of wells, and two 
castles, with Cufic inscriptions. Thence to the 
Oasis of Audjelah, over the desert of sand, and 
through Rassam, ‘is forty-six hours’ march. 
The Oasis of Djallou is seven hours’ march 
from Audjelah ; and the Oasis of Leschkerreh 
is eight hours’ march from Djallou.—While in 
Cyrenaica, M. Pacho had heard much of a 
place called Maradeh, the situation of which 
seemed to him to correspond with that of 
Strabo’s Garden of the Hesperides. Some ad- 
ditional information which he obtained near 
Audjelah having confirmed this opinion, he 
hastened to visit it. After twenty-seven hours’ 


march, through an entire desert, destitute of | 


water and vegetation, hearrived (following the di- 
rection of west-north-west) at Meyryhah, where 
he found some palm trees, and water. From 
this point, there is a chain of hills extending to 
Maradeh ; bein 

hours’ march off a caravan. The diameter of 
the Oasis of Maradeh-el-Hamou is, in every 
way, six hours’ march ; it is covered with palm 
trees, and watered by seven springs; one of 
which is hot, and in the middle of it in con- 
stant ebullition. As Strabo observes, its aspect 
much resembles that of the Oasis of Ammon. 
According to that author, the ancients, setting 
off from the heart of the greater Syrtis, were 
able to reach the Gardens of the Hesperides in 
four short days. The Arabs of the tribe of 
Zaouieh, inhabiting the Ouadi-l’-akhmar, in 
the same gulf, annually repair, in the same 
direction, to Maradeh in four days. Their 
object is to gather dates, and to procure food 
for their flocks. These circumstances shew a 
resemblance, almost amounting to identity ; 
but there is still another. It is the unanimous 
opinion of the learned, that the text of Strabo 
in the passage in question has suffered corrup- 
tion. A proper name is wanting in it. The 
versions of that passage by Buonaccioli and 
Xylander contain the word ‘ Hesperides.” 
M. Pacho, not unreasonably, considers it pro- 
bable that those translators found that word in 
the text before them ; in which case the fact is 
certainly favourable to his view of the subject. 


a line of about twenty-five | 





ley, illus- 
trated by Original Companion oa Prose 
and Verse, by various Contributors. vo, 
London, 1826. J. Andrews, 
WE have already put our readers in possession 
of the character of this miscellaneous perform. 
ance, and quoted as much as might fairly serve 
the turn of a moderate review ; but we confess 
to liking the work so much, with all its in. 
equalities, that we are tempted to produce a 
few farther samples of its claims to an extended 
popularity. The title-page, as. we mentioned, 
presents three skeletons in the posture of 
Canova’s Graces, and punningly inscribed 
“The Last of the Graces; and upon this 
the author of The Arabs (Mr. R. Driver, 
we observe) has written a very pretty and 
imaginative poem, of which we transcribe a 
considerable portion. 


«© Let the chill Stoic look pon thy reign, 
O Beauty! asa t fleet and vain; 
Whate’er through his varied course may be, 
Man’s m heart shall turn, sweet shrine ! to thee. 
Not thine the fault, if false allurements claim 
The fool’s blind homage in thy sacred name: 
They are not fair who it but outward grace— 
The naught but beautiful of form or face: 
They are the lovely—they in whom unite 

's flee s with Virtue’s heavenly light; 

Who though wither, yet with faded bloom 
Bear not their all of sweetness to the tomb, 


T had a dream, which, in my waking hour, 

Seem’d less the work of Fancy’s a 

Than Reason’s deep creation ; for the hue 

Of life was o’er it—life approves it true. 

Methought that I was wandering in a room, 

Whose air was naught but music and perfume; 

A thousand lights were flaming o’er my head, 

And all around me flitted feet, whose tread 

Roused not the listening echoes, for each bound 

Was but the mute to softest sound. 

Sweet eyes, whose looks were language,—and bland 
tongues, 

Whose accents died into Eolian songs, 

Were there the things of worship ; and man’s sigh 

The incense of his heart’s idolatry. 

High swell’d each breast within that proud saloon ; 

For —— there was Fashion’s sparkling noon: 

The vain beheld a sun in every gem— 

That room was all the universe to them. 

But they were not the happy: who can hide 

Th’ ini uil heart ?—their looks their lips belied. 

Stiff in the gorgeous masquerade of state, 

The misera bly rich, the joyless great, 

The beautiful, whose beauty was a care 

More than wrinkles, sighed, yet would not share 

E’en the dull calm which mere exhaustion throws 

O’er silken couches, soft without repose. 

Foremost, and most conspicuous of the dance, 

I now beheld three glowing forms advance, 

Who seem’d the envy or the boast of all ; 

For they were deem’d the Graces of the ball. 

The first, in spangled vesture, as she came, 

Shot from her eye keen Wit’s electric flame, 

Whose sparks, though playful, like the lightning’s dart, 

Fall on cold alike and feeling heart. 

The next had veil’d beneath a dazzling dress 

Of vain adornments her own loveliness, 

Resembling but that elegant deceit, 

The rese of Art—superb, without a sweet. 

The last was gentlest; but her soul, all love, 

Unveil’d as Venus in her Paphian grove, 

Burn’d on her lips and quickly-heaving breast, 

As they were t! 3 but purposed to be prest. 

With arms entwined, these Graces of a night, 

Wild Wit, False Taste, and Amorous ht, 

Praised by the many, by the few admired, 

Perform’d their ,» then suddenly retired. 

The dance s' still—men watch’d the closing door— 

Sigh’d—turn’d—and all went gaily as before. 


Contempla' the scene, my sight grew dim— 
The oaaates Shbstine made my po swim : 


oa o’er my frame there came a ee chill, 
he 


tapers died, and all was dark and still; 
All save the glimmerings of a sullen lamp, 
And the cold droppings of sepulchral damp, 
Which, falling round me through the lurid gloom, 
Told that I trod the charnel of the tomb. 
It was a mausoleum, vast and high, 
Whose soul was with mortality : 
There, in the midst, O sight of horror! stood 
Three forms whose aspect chill’d my vital blood;— _. 
—— ona — cold slab, like things that breath’d, 


arms enwreath’d ; 
But moveless—silent as the ponderous stone 
Whereon they s :—and I was all alone! 

‘ O for the Ethiop’s sable charms to hide 

Those hideous vestiges of Beauty’s pride !* 

To this I heard a ho! voice reply, 

« Behold the Graces !~mortal, feast thine eye |’ 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
es eee 


I did turn nie, 3 
par | beheld them weniaerlig ito dee” 


There are some pleasing lines entitled “* The 
Mother,” by Mrs. Hofland; and some on a 
domestic loss, by Mr. Maunder, of very con- 
siderable pathos. They are on the death of a 
Niece; and the following stanzas, among others, 
strike us as being extremely touching :— 


oft, when hulling thee to sleep, 
“Bec acn thy mothe: fondly press thee ! 
w often kiss away thy tears, 


For as she watch’d thy opening bloom, 
P future days rot pleasure, 

She little thought brtuste’s blight 

So soon would wither delight ;— 

She dreamt not that an early tomb 

Would close upon her infant treasure ! 


Great were her hopes !—yet, doubtless, fears 
With all her cheering hopes were blended ; 
For, haply, none like its feel 
The and fears they'd fain conceal,— 
Increasing with icaneieg years, 
Till life and all its cares are end 

“The Assurance Office,” by W. H. Watts, || 
and “ The Antiquary,” a poem, by Cheviot 
Tichburn, are neat varieties; and ‘* Death as 
a Boxer,” flooring all the Fancy round him ; 
and in a dialogue with a Lawyer, are humo- 
rous things in the class to which they belong. 
There is also a good prose piece on “ Al- 
chymy,” by G. Field, describing a genuine 
alchymist, a being hardly expected to be found 
in later times,—one still projecting and hoping 
to discover the Philosopher’s Stone and Elixir 
Vite. It concludes thus :— 

“Having disposed of the great Transmuter 
and his elder children, let us turn our eye, ere 
we close, to the more recent offspring of the 
Plutonic family, many of whom are no less 
worthy of celebrity than their elder brethren, 
and of whom, particularly deserving of record, 
are Goldman, formerly of the King’s Mews,— 
Peter Woulfe, of Barnard’s Inn,—and the re- 
nowned Sigismund Bestrom, (with whose pre- 
fixes and affixes we are not acquainted, but) 
whose father was (as he averred) physician to 
Frederick the Great. There are yet living 
those who mourn the memory of Bestrom, 
who, alas! having consumed all the gold he 
could lay his hands on in search of the philo- 
sopher’s stone, finithed his projection a debtor 
in the King’s Bench. 

“ As to » he CONSUMED his 
coals at an apartment in the Mews, which he 
enjo ed through royal bounty; and where, 

deeply engaged one night amid his retorts and 
athanors by the glimmer of a small lamp, a 
luckless wight of a chimney-sweeper, or, as 
some say, a stoaker, crept in unperceived, and 
peeped over the old man’s shoulder, who, hap. 
pening to turn round, and seeing, as he ima- 
gined, the Devil at his elbow, became so alarm- 
ed, that he never recovered the shock, but died 
—and with him, perhaps, one of the last of the 
Adepti. 

“ We say perhaps? for the ashes of alchymy 
arestill hot, That it should yet occupy ardent 
imaginations amid the gloom, poverty, and op- 
pression of the forests of Germany, is not so 
astonishing as that it should still have votaries 
in the metropolis of Britain, where the light 
shines upon the free, and so many easier ways 
of making gold are known, and that there 
should be still found persons of reputed under- 
standing who are willing to be deluded by men, 
_— poor, who profess the art of making 

“But imagination has ever been the tyrant 
of the mind, exciting enthusiasm, of which 
Sp ag takes advantage, and folly is the food 





* Death, a Dealer in London,” by W. J. 
Forbes, is sed of much pleasantry, and 
we therefore make room for it. 


«* Per sir, received your last invoice and letter, 
No consignment of your’s ever suited me better; 
The burnt bones (for flour) far exceeded my wishes, 
And the coculus-indicus beer was delicious. 


py I’m glad that at last we have hit on a ~* 
that long-living monster, peer mae 
with a aetontd ore — bottle I'll - lord,» 
And a duke with a pdté a la 
But to kill a poor wretch is a 
For the creatures will live, though I = 4 their face. 


Thanks to you, ry the times will be speedy | alter’d, 
And the poor be id of without being halter’ 

For ale and beer _ there’s nothing so proper as 
Your extracts of coculus, quassia, and copperas 
Call'd ale, from the bundoeds that ail with them here 


And beer, from the numbers they bring to their bier ! 1* 


In vain shall they think to find refuge in tea— 

That decoction’s peculiarly favour’d by me; 

Sloe-leaves make the tea, verdigris gives the bloom, 

And the slow poison’s sure to conduct to the tomb. 

As for coffee, Fred. Accum well knows the word means 
Naught but sand, powder, gravel, and burnt peas and 


But let us suppose that they drink only water, 
I think there may still be found methods to slaughter 
A few of the blockheads who think they can bam me 
- swallowing that tasteless liqueur.—Well, then, d—me 
(You’l? pardon my wrath), they shall drink till they’re 


From /ead cisterns—to me *twill be sugar of lead ! 


When leeper-pursed fellows, addicted to swill, would 
Drink mo wee ll make use of your load of Brazil wood : 
But I wish you'd send more laurel-leaves and sweet brier 
For such as may like sherry flavour’d much higher. 

For the bottles, 2 we ah I'm fairly intrusting ’ ‘em 
To your tartrate of potash for finely incrusting ’em. 
Laurel-water, oak saw-dust, and quicklime, have come 
Just in time to be mix’d with the brandy and rum. 


coffee, wine, rum, brandy, water, I think 
We've pespesed for the stomachs of all those who drink ; 
ot you'll kindly assist me to work a like feat, 
po eg ene aia of all those who eat. 
um, cla) 


bones, pota bread, 
And their Gloucester derive its deep wl from red lead ! 
But why do I mention such matters to 
Who, without my poor 
You provide for the grocer, the brewer, the baker, 
As they in their turn do for the undertaker. 
P. aa~ | the by, let me beg you, in future, my neigh- 

ur, 

To send me no s that’s raised by free labour, 
Unless you can mingle a /ittle less salt 
In the pound—for the public presume to find fault 
With the new China sweet’ning—and though they allow 
That they'll take the saints’ sugar (attend to me now), 
Even cum grano salis—they do say that such 
An allowance as 30 per cent is too much.” 


We could wish to quote the Epilogue and 
Recapitulation ; but, however befitting the 
volume, they are too long for us, and. we are 
fain to finish with the frontispiece, representing 
Death breaking bubbles blown on either side 
of him by a Sage and a Fool. 


“ ~~ with Pe tha ; ies ! Sot the young ! 
ends on reckless course le gay, t! young— 
Where Fashion hath her unfurld 
And Beauty’s Circe-lips have loudest — 
What though the roses which fond Chilahosd flung 
O’er his calm breast are scorch’d by Passion’s flame, 
and all is desolate where they bi ne oprane _ 
He seeks enjoyment, and loud laughs at 
He gains it—bitter gain! a mockery—| prigen! 


steer 
Paselon’ ’s ruthless sea, 
Uncheer’d, unlustred by ht Beauty’s eye, 
Long wont to shine, and guidance give— 
(A constant cynosure from la) sky), 
Yet hath been his to some (sad) purpose live, 
And have a goal in life, though not a name survive ! 


But ’tis not thus with cold and cloister’d sage, 
Wasi in calculating dreams his tal $ 
Till his shorn temples are besprent by 
And manhood’s sunshine yields to evening gray ! 
One constant task his rolling years display,— 
His task of vision’ Coe tics 5 — 





* « Both these gee bene toon enemas by Bishop 
Andrews, in his er-ale-tation of ale, This poem has also 
been ascribed to Bea 


hints, know so well what to do? 





That lit the sacred mansion of his breast ? 
Freedom from Passion’s thrall and young Desire, 
And oe — = Beauty’s soft onal Sentte 


* fact 
“r ne exjoy dhe the jovelines of I of iifes 
Reason’s Prosper-wand confess’d . 
wines his feverish dreams and visions rife 
ave ent, t, Temovi 
Hi jaar ‘far ed 


Lan oh red ave, pues Getad 


fou 
The panel -blest doctor rot ba Academe ; 
Thence the Aristotelian thunder’s sound 
Issued, and glow’d the philosophic beam 
Yet light-sped it has pass’d, and all is but a deenen ! 


Death and obstruction now their empire hold 
ir endless fred have told, 


And thy lot, wisdom-scoffer, is the same 
Though mock’st thou Cynic tub and Stoic school ! 
Ya Folly ne’er will fail her own to c 
er mark denounces thee, cold, heartless f fool, 
life without design or rule ! 
ess ! to gaze upon the land, 
And idly doom 0 Creation but The tool 
To feed thy sluggishness with impious hand— 
And for thee wonder work, as erst on Egypt's strand ! 


Enthusiast! mw boaster ! think’st the earth 
In gladness yields to summer's hot embrace, 
ne 4 to ping mero th: ae nolie a mirth ; 
ww Fy of place, 
Deen thy si only favour rt gl fs ld 
The to waste sole idle . 
In bubbled fancies, youth an and manhood’s 
And having dreamt of pleasure, new, te isir, 
In “—e A thou snatchest—and s hand is 
ere! 


Bold madman ! fool ! at save here, ere ond belt 
or ~~ hadst thou that seed kind Heaven hath 


who, who shall tell 


= _<— ae v. ht have 
And se rif than Ses hark Cope’ 
on-warded meads ? 


Buty jow-wings 
W! Mist thou art yet to that there must needs, 


learn 
To immortalise thy name, be a immortal deeds ! 


aos e the of 

eS ee 

= e g whic! es runs 
In loud acclaim of that ann dlertion band, 

Who scorn’d to yield, and died with glaive in hand, 
Was but the work of chance? No; Spartan laws, 

Which they were taught full well to understand, 
And emonian disci, 


Persuasion only from his cell Perfection draw al 


Tis not for all, with honied words, to lull 
The storm-urged fury of the vulgar crew 
Nor Nature's gems from their dark mines to cull; 
Nor drink at Inspiration’s fount, — few 
Quaff’d, and of old poetic Sane om 
*Tis not the child’s from forth to move, 
Prankt in the array of grace and wisdom true, 
Like Pallas ging from the head of Jove, 
panoply of heaven above ! 
Yet on, o’er spring-flower’d earth, o'er wintry seas, 
Reckless ye haste, with never-tarryin 6 ing speed, 
Clouded with Folly’s thousand fan’ 
aim—and f the well-earn'd meed ! 


Shadows your 


On, on ye quick 
Such is the scope of human joys and fears * 
and y cursed 


Thrice blest in hope, a trot 
Ye clutch the bow that high in heaven appears, 
As though some new delight—ye clutch a bow of tears! 


We will not administer to the vanity of any 
successful author (all of them too much ad- 
dicted to this vice) by telling that the inventor 
of the designs is also the writer of some agree- 
able literary adjuncts to them, as well as an 
Introduction full of interest: but we will do 
him the good turn to repeat, that his labours 
altogether, and those of his friends, have made 
a very various and acceptable publication ; in- 
somuch that Death’s Doings are likely to live 
for ever. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Denham’s Travels, &c. 

Havine mentioned the new octavo edition of 
this work, and noticed that it contained a sup- 
plemental chapter on the important central 
African kingdom of Bornou, we would hardly 
be doing our duty were we not to bring forward 
some parts of the information which it contains 
—in order to keep up our readers’ acquaintance 
with the last views which are presented on a 
subject so generally interesting. 

Bornou is comprehended, in its present 
state, between the 15th and 10th parallel 
northern latitude, and the 12th and 18th of 
east longitude. It is bounded on the north by 
part of Kanem and the desert ; on the east, by 
the Lake Tchad, which covers several thousand 
miles of country, and contains many inhabited 
islands; on the south-east, by the kingdom of 

n and the river Shary, which divides 
Bornou from the kingdom of Begharmi, and 
loses itself in the waters of the Tchad; on the 
south by Mandara, an independent kingdom, 
situated at the foot of an extensive range of 
primitive mountains; and on the west by Sou- 
dan. The heat is excessive, but not uniform ; 
from March to the end of June being the 
period when the sun has most power. At this 


season, about two hours after noon, the ther-- 


mometer will rise sometimes to 105 and 107; 
and suffocating and scorching winds from the 
south and south-east prevail. The nights are 
dreadfully oppressive; the thermometer not 
falling much below 100°, until a few hours 
before day-light ; when 86 or 88 denote com- 
arative fteshness. Towards the middle of 
ay, Bornou is visited by violent tempests of 
thunder, lightning, and rain. Yet in sucha 
dry state is the earth at this time, and so 
quickly is the water absorbed, that the inhabit- 
ants scarcely feel the inconvenience of the sea- 
son. Considerable is done to the cattle 
and the people by the lightning. They now 
prepare the ground for their corn; and it fs all 
in the earth before ‘the end of June, when the 
lakes and rivers begin to overflow; and from 
the extreme flatness of the country, tracts of 
many miles are quickly converted into large 
lakes of water. Nearly constant rains now de- 
luge the land with cloudy, damp, sultry wea- 
ther. The winds are hot and violent, and 
generally from the east and south. In October 
the winter season commences; the rains are 
less frequent, and the harvest near the towns 
is got in; the air is milder and more fresh, the 
weather serene: breezes blow from the north- 
west, and with a clearer atmosphere. Towards 
December, and in the beginning of January, 
Bornou is colder than from its situation might 
be expected. The thermometer will at no part 
of the day mount higher than 74 or 75, and in 
the morning descends to 58 and 60. It is these 
cold: fresh winds from the north and north-west 
that restore health and strength to the inhabit- 
ants, who suffer during the damp weather from 
dreadful attacks of fever and ague, which 
off great numbers every year. The inhabitants 


are numerous; the principal towns or cities are 
thirteen. Ten different Magen or dialects 
of the same are spoken in the empire. 
The Shouaas have brought with them the Ara- 
bic, which they speak nearly pure. They are 
divided into tri and bear still the names of 
some of the most formidable of the Bedouin 
hordes of Egypt. They are a deceitful, arro- 
gant, and cunning race; great charm writers ; 
and by pretending to a natural gift of prophecy, 
they find an he entrance into the houses 


of the black i itants of the towns, where 


their pilfering propensities often shew them- 


selves. The strong resemblance they bear, 
both in features and habits, to some of our 
gipsy tribes, is particularly striking. It is said 
that Bornou can muster 15,000 Shouaas in the 
field mounted. They are the greatest breeders 
of cattle in the country, and annually supply 
Soudan with from two to three thousand horses. 
The Bornou people, or Kanowry, as they are 
called, have large, unmeaning faces, with fat 
Negro noses, and mouths of great dimensions, 
with good teeth, and high foreheads. They 
are peaceable, quiet, and civil: they salute 
each other with courteousness and warmth ; 
and there is a remarkable good-natured heavi- 
ness about them which is interesting. They 
are no warriors, but revengeful; and the best 
of them given to commit petty larcenies on 
every opportunity that offers. They are ex- 
tremely timid; so much so, that on an Arab 
once speaking harshly to one of them, he came 
the next day to ask if he wished to kill him. 
As their country produces little beside grain, 
mostly from a want of industry in the people, 
so are they nearly without foreign trade. 

Indian corn, cotton, and indigo, are the most 
valuable productions of the soil. The two 
latter grow wild, close to the Tchad and over- 
flowed grounds. The senna plant is also found 
wild, and in abundance. The indigo is of a 
superior quality, and forms a dye which is used 
in colouring the tobe (the only dress the people 
wear) dark blue, which probably is not excelled 
in quality in ~~ part of the world. The only 
implement of husbandry they possess is an 
ill-shaped hoe, made from the iron found in the 
Mandara, mountains; and the labours of their 
wretched agriculture devolve, almost entirely, 
on women. Most of their grain is reaped 
within two or three months of its being scat- 
tered on the earth (for it can scarcely be called 
sowing) ; and probably there is no spot of land 
between the tropics, not absolutely desert, so 
destitute of either fruit or vegetable as the 
kingdom of Bornou. 

The domestic fowl is common, and is the 
cheapest animal food that can be purchased; a 
dollar will purchase forty. They are small, 
but well flavoured. The bees are so numerous, 
as in some places to obstruct the passage of 
travellers. The honey is but partially col- 
lected. 

The game is abundant, and consists of ante- 
lopes, gazelles, hares, an animal about the 
size of a red deer, with annulated horns, called 
koorigum, partridges very large, small grouse, 
wild ducks, geese, snipes, and the ostrich, the 
flesh of which is much esteemed. Pelicans, 
spoonbills, the Balearic crane, in great num- 
bers, with a variety of other large birds of the 
crane species, are also found-in the marshes. 
The woods abound with the Guinea fowl. The 
wild animals are, the lion, which in the wet 
season approaches to the walls of the towns, 
panthers, and a species of tiger-cat in great 
numbers in the neighbourhood of Mandara, 


carry | the leopard, the hyena, the jackal, the civet 


cat, the fox, hosts of monkeys, black, gray, and 
brown, and the elephant, the latter so nume- 
rous as to be seen near the Tchad in herds of 
from fifty to four hundred. This noble animal 
they hunt, and kill for the sake of his flesh, as 
well as the ivory of his tusk. The buffalo, the 
flesh of which is a delicacy, has a high game 
flavour. The crocodile and the hippopotamus 
are also numerous: and the flesh of both is 
eaten. That of the crocodile is extremely fine : 
it has a green firm fat, resembling the turtle, 
and the callipee has the colour, firmness, ard 
flavour of the finest veal. The giraffe is seen 





and marshy grounds near the Tchad. Reptiles 
are numerous ; they ig sane of scorpions, centi. 
es, and disgusting large toads, serpen; 
enti Unda, woke maintain 
of the congo kind, sometimes measuring four. 
teen and sixteen feet in length. 
The Bornou laws are arbitrary, and the 
punishment summary. Murder is punished by 
death: the culprit, on conviction, is handed 
over to the relations of the deceased, who re. 
venge his death with their clubs. Repeated 
thefts by the loss of a hand, or by burying the 
young Spartan, if he be a beginner, with only 
his head above ground, well buttered or honeyed, 
and so exposing him for twelve or eighteen 
hours, to the torture of a burning sun, and 
innumerable flies and mosquitoes, who all feast 
on him undisturbed. These punishments are, 
however, often commuted for others of a more 
lenient kind. Even the judge himself has a 
strong fellow-feeling for a culprit of this de. 
scription. When a man refuses to pay his 
debts, and has the means, on a creditor pushing 
his claims, the cadi takes possession of the 
debtor’s property, pays the demand, and takes 
a handsome per centage for his trouble. It is 
necessary, however, that the debtor should 
give his consent ; but this is not long withheld, 
as he is pinioned and laid on his back until itis 
given ; for all which trouble and restiveness, 
he pays handsomely to the cadi: and they 
seldom find that a man gets into a scrape of 
this kind twice. On the other hand, should a 
man be in debt, and unable to pay, on clearly 
proving his poverty, he is at liberty. The 
judge then says, ‘ God send you the means;’ 
—the bystanders say, ‘ Amen :’ and the insol- 
vent has full liberty to trade where he pleases, 
But if, at any future time, his creditors catch 
him with even two tobes on, or a red cap, on 
taking him before the cadi, all superfluous 
habiliments are stripped off, and given towards 
payment of his debts. 

Some civilised nations might cultivate this 
just and merciful principle with advantage; 
and other Bornouese customs are not without 
a degree of refinement, which it is curious to 
see mingled with extreme barbarism. 

There is considerable form observed in 
their marriage ceremony, which is esteemed a 
solemn contract. The bride as well as the 
bridegroom name an okeil, or representative, 
who is referred to on any disagreement taking 
place, and sees justice done to both; for 
although the husband has the power of divor- 
cing his wife at pleasure, without giving any 
reason, so that he pays the dower, yet the lady 
can also demand freedom under certain circum- 
stances. For instance, should a husband sleep 
two nights together with another wife, the 
neglected one has a right of appeal. Her deli- 
cacy is however spared this explanation before 
the judge ; she enters the justice-room veiled, 
and turns her shoe with the sole uppermost: 
this is considered as sufficient to explain the 
nature of the charge, and the cadi forthwith 
examines into the case, without asking a ques- 
tion. When these domestic misfortunes occur, 
they are usually attributed to fate, and the 
omission of certain charms which should always 
be performed on marriages. The sprinkling 
of warm salt water should never be omitted in 
every direction near the dwelling, to prevent 
the approach of any evil spirit ; for should such 
a one get between the new-married couple, his 
strength might be taken away in an instant, or 
her fruitfulness changed to dreary barrenness. 
The husband, also, must never omit, on enter- 
ing his wife’s apartment after marriage, to look 
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hide a shoe there, in order that he may pass 
under her foot, as they say; and should he 
enter without finding it, her foot has been on 
his head, and she rules the roast. 

Iron is procured in the Mandara moun- 
tains, but is not brought in large quantities, 
and it is coarse. The best iron comes from 
Soudan, worked up in that country into good 
pots and kettles. The money of Bornou is the 
manufacture of the country. Strips of cotton, 
about three inches wide, and a yard in length, 
are called gubbuk ; and three, four, and five 
of these, according to their texture, go to a 
rottala: ten rottala are now equal to a dollar. 
Of the climate, it may be reckoned quite as 
healthy as any other country of the torrid zone, 
and far preferable to many. 

We have heard it, and considered it as a 
vulgar country prejudice in England among 
the lower orders in agricultural districts, that 
animals manifested, generally, a dislike to fe- 
males in what the political economists call a 
state of productiveness; but Major Denham 
gives us a curious confirmation of this fact in 
natural history. He says— 

“ Ostriches have a most extraordinary aver- 
sion, from nature, to a pregnant woman, 
and a sensibility in discovering when such a 
person is near them quite astonishing: they 
will make directly towards her, and with 
lifted feet and menaces, oblige her to withdraw. 
I have even known them single out a woman 
so situated in the street, and following her to 
her own door, beat her with their long beaks, 
and the whole time hissing with the greatest 
agitation and anger.”’ 

We rejoice to learn from so good an autho- 
rity, that the addiction of the Bornouese to the 
slave trade is not only not a rooted habit, but 
one which it is thought an intercourse with 
Europeans would speedily obliterate. Major 
Denham declares— 

“Until introduced by the Moors, the trading 
in slaves was little known amongst them; the 
prisoners taken in battle served them, and were 
given as portions to their children, on their 
marriage, for the same duties; but they were 
seldom sold. Even now, the greater part of 
the household of a man of rank are free, with 
the exception of the women, who often die in 
the service of the master of their youth. They 
are treated always like the children of the 
house, and corporal punishment is a rare occur- 
rence amongst them. I have more than once 
known a Bornouese, on his morning visit to my 
hut, say, with tears, that he had sent a slave to 
be sold, who had been three years a part of his 
family: then he would add, ‘ but the devil has 
got into her, and how could I keep her after 
that?” In short, it is to the pernicious prin- 
ciples of the Moorish traders, whose avaricious 
brutality is beyond all belief, that the traffic for 
slaves: in the interior of Africa not ‘only owes 
its origin, but its continuance. They refuse 
all other modes of payment for the articles 
which they bring with them ; they well know 

@ eagerness with which these articles are 
sought after ; and by offering what appears to 
the natives an amazing price, tempt them to 
sell their brethren to the most inhuman of all 
human _beings, while they gain in Fezzan, 
Bengazi, and Egypt, sometimes a profit of 500 
percent. Iam not, however, without hopes, 
that a more extended intercourse with Barbary 
might detach even the proverbially unfeeling 

oor from dealing in human flesh ; and it was 
with feelings of the highest satisfaction that I 
listened to some of the most respectable of the 
merchants, when they declared, that were any 
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gladly embrace it, in preference to dealing in 


slaves: knowing, too, how often we interfered 
to ameliorate the situation of any of these un- 
fortunates when they were oppressed or ill- 
treated, they would continually point out to us, 
as if to excite our approbation, how well dressed, 
and well fed, their own slaves were, in compa- 
rison with those of others, as we traversed the 
Desert, on our return to Tripoli.’ 

With these illustrations of Bornou, so likely 
to form a very important feature in the future 
annals of Africa, and especially in regard to 
the intercourse of Europe with that Continent, 
we shut the book; but we are not sure that we 
do not owe a chapter, at some convenient pe- 
riod, to the poetry and literature of Africa, as 
developed in these Travels. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


The Cabinet Lawyer; or Popular Digest of 
the Laws of England, &c. &c. 18mo. pp. 543. 
London, 1826. Simpkin and Marshall. 
Few masses can be conceived more difficult 
of digestion than that prodigious mass the 
Laws of England; and it is a proof of no 
common powers and abilities to see it so com- 
pletely done as in this small but extremely 
valuable volume. Whoever the compiler is, 
he has shewn much skill and knowledge in 
preparing this very useful and much-wanted 
compendium for publication. The arrangement 
throughout is excellent, and references of every 
kind consequently ss nor is it a mere repe- 
tition, with trifling alterations and additions, 
of preceding works,—but a bona’ fide digest, in 
which all the latest novelties in legislation and 
practice are carefully and clearly laid down. 
Much pains has been bestowed on it in every 
branch; and we unhesitatingly vouch for its 
being one of the best productions of the kind to 
enable every man to know as much law as 
is’ necessary for his guidance in the ordinary 
concerns of life, and especially to follow Lord 
Bacon’s advice, and keep out of law. 


Synonyms of the Spanish Language, &c. 12mo. 
By L. J. A. M‘Henry. Sherwood and Co. 
Tue author of this work, and of a Spanish 
Grammar, is a teacher of that language, and 
gives proof of much ability in it. Many fine 
distinctions are here pointed out; and what is 
perhaps better, the examples are so tastefully 
selected from excellent authors, that the book 
forms a very pleasant medley of Spanish litera- 
ture. 


The History of Scotland; with Exercises for 
the Use of Schools or of Private Students. 
By the Rev. Alexander Stewart, Minister of 
Douglas. 12mo. pp. 463. Edinburgh, 1826, 
Oliver and Boyd: London, Whittaker. 


Or Mr. Stewart we had cause to speak in very 
favourable terms for his edition of Nepos; and 
we now owe him a higher obligation for this 
well-written history, than which one more 
eligible could not be put into the hands of 
youth. In this instance (having previously 
abridged the History of England in a similar 
manner) the rev. gentleman seems to have 
sought and obtained the best information, 
which he has set forth in a generally plain and 
sensible style, accompanied by judicious ob- 
servations. The exercises are well constructed 
to fix events on the memory of students; and, 
altogether, Mr. Stewart has merited the thanks 
of both old and young by the able manner in 
which he has performed his well-meant task. 
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ORIGINAY’ : 
(4 NATIONAL POLITY AND FINANCE (11). 


In the last Literary Gazette we opened to the 
public the leading principles on which it was 
proposed to form an entirely new national and 
sterling paper currency ; and we pledged our. 
selves to enter so far into the details of this 
plan as to enable every man of common under. 
standing to perceive that its practicability was 
equal to its expediency, and that its effects in 
execution were calculated to be not less im- 
portant and beneficial to the country, in points 
the attainment of which are earnestly desired, 
than its general scope and powers. In per- 
forming this portion of our task, however, we 
have again to notice that we labour under 
certain disadvantages: we cannot (though 
perfectly convinced ourselves) go so minutely 
into all the ingenious and striking inventions 
and ramifications devised by the author as 
either to do him justice or completely prove 
the case; but this we are bold to say is our 
misfortune, and not the fault of the scheme, 
and we throw ourselves upon the candour of 
our readers to believe that where we fail in 
explicitly shewing its eligibility and great 
facility, or in removing objections to it, the 
deficiencies are owing to our. circumscribed 
limits, and may readily be remedied when and 
wheresoever this stupendous measure comes to 
be fully investigated and discussed. 

On resuming our exposition, we are glad to 
avail ourselves of the admission of a very influ. 
ential Journal, and one of high authority upon 
questions of this nature. The Times of Monday 
observes upon the proposition—‘* This would 
unquestionably furnish us with a more eco- 
nomical circulation than that consisting of the 
precious metals, and one to which no reasonable 
objection could be made on the score of security ; 
but, on the other hand, it would be one which 
in times of embarrassment, when the tempta- 
tion to abuse was strongest, the government of 
the day might depreciate by increasing to an 
infinite amount. The idea, however, may 
bear discussion,”’ &c.* 

Upon this we may be permitted to remark, 
that it was utterly impossible for any writer, 
possessed of a knowledge of the subject, to 
concede more than is here conceded to the 
statement contained in our Gazette, which was 
simply initiatory, and entered upon none of 
the provisions by which not only the appre- 
hension of the possible evil consequence ex- 
pressed by the Times must be completely 
dissipated, but by which every contingency of 
creating political influence,—of admitting of 
partiality or injustice in administering the 
plan,—of raising a superabundant circulating 
medium,—of being available for wild or mon- 
strous speculations,—and of not fulfilling all its 
own pretensions in relieving every class of the 
community, and especially land-owners, will be 
removed. And we will further declare, that it 
must lead to the almost total, if not total extine- 
tion of the crime of forgery ;—that it must 
render usury not merely harmless, but, where 
legally sanctioned, advantageous to all parties ; 
—that it must simplify all pecuniary transac- 
tions throughout the kingdom, and in a way 
that will render loss by carelessness or robbery 
impossible ;—and that, finally, it might raise a 
revenue equivalent to the amount of all the 
assessed taxes, without being felt by one sub- 
ject of the realm. ese may seem strong and 
even paradoxical declarations, but we are pre- 
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It is obvious, on this point, that where mort- 
or other liens already exist upon freehold 
property which the proprietors desire to convert 
into currency, icular measures, consistent 
with the law of the land, must be taken to free 
it, @ priori, from all encumbrances; for the 
public creditor, the note-holder, must be the 
first as well as the best secured. diithceas 

The paper currency, founded on 

oe made and originate with 
the Mint, and pass thence to the Bank only, 
where it should be si and otherwise pro- 
tected ; and from the be finally issued to 
the authorised customers who had drawn, at 
their option and conveniency, for so much, or 
for the total amounts of their credits. These 
notes, as a farther safeguard, should be trans- 
ferable to the order of the customer, (whose 
indorsement, without making him responsible, 
would give confidence to the next holder,) and 
with any such notes, or other mint-currency or 
bullien, the account of any customer might be 
cancelled at will, and ail his responsibility 
removed. 

Having thus far furnished the currency, and 
placed it at the principal reservoir ready to be 
distributed over the country, the next consi- 
derations presented for us are to devise fit. and 
easy means by which it may be made to flow 
into its proper channels, may be confined within 
right bounds, and may be safely returned when 
it has fulfilled the purposes for which it was 
issued. The machinery appears to be of a 
simple character. At the fountain is the su- 
preme head of Finance, with his subordinate 
establishment, which, for distinction sake, we 
have called the Areus.of the system. In this 
official power we should repose mighty trusts, 
requiring vigilance, fidelity, wisdom, and firm- 
ness; whence the necessity for publicity to 
prevent any possible abuse, or tocheck it. To 
this power we should commit the charge to act 
as sound policy dictated under all important 
cir such as the occurrence of fo- 
reign loans, the arrival of good or bad national 
news, the falling out of war, or the return of 
peace ; in short, whenever any public cause of 
panic, or of the reverse, arose, so that the spe- 
culations of intended monopolists might be de- 
feated. 

It should vigilantly inquire into the neces- 
sities of the country, generally, partially, or 
individually, and regulate the issues accordingly 
by increasing or contracting them. 

It should scrutinise all the of free- 
cen geaparte at Ganiad guages, Sy maine Si 
down, and admit or reject accordingly. 

It should prefer the smaller pledges, espe- 
cially those that originated in industry and 
economy, to leviathan pledges, and thus multi- 
ply the supporters of government, the holders 
of national property, prevent combination, and 
promote a more equable, more general, and 
more governable diffusion of currency and pro- 


perty. 

Next to these, the chief financial and po. 
litical requisites of the system, we should look 
to the perfection of the plan, as founded on 
the ledger credit, so — from its originat- 
ing in sterling, ible property, in 
the public pn ao: oak as spd ie ansh 
for half its bond fide value, by a solemn act of 
the proprietor, publicly recorded, for the spe- 
cial purpose of obtaining a disposable capital, 
in proportion to the amount of security avail- 
able, in such sums and at such times as his 
occasion might require; in order to enable 
him to exert his energies, and employ his ta- 
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where local habits and local knowledge offered 
the most obvious and extensive means of ren. 
dering his capital useful and safe. 

To this indivdual, or to any associatio n, 
company, trustees, &c. &c. having pledged 
property to the nation, it now becomes neces. 
sary to forward the circulating medium result. 
ing from the credit so obtained. This should 
consist of tokens, or pounds sterling, as being 
what their nameimports, STERLING, an epithet 
by which this genuine English money is dis. 
tinguished from all other monies, being a legal 
pledge to the owner of tangible freehold or 
funded property, free and in all respects unen- 
cumbered, mortgaged by its proprietor by his 
signature and seal in the national ledger, as a 
special security of at least £2 for £1 held b 
the crown in trust, and redeemable at wi 
but only by his discharging the full amount or 
balance of the cash credit for which the pledge 
was given. 

Let us farther impress upon our readers, 
that its creation, duration, and suppression, 
being matters of complete publicity, affords 
ample security to other creditors. 

Surely a token of such sterling character, 
a representative of real property, so sound and 
wholesome, and so void of fluctuation, might 
fairly be considered a fixed standard of value, 
even of gold and silver ; and as the bullion of our 
soil, the bullion of our constitution (since with 
either it must exist or fall), it might safely be 
recognised by foreigners as the genuine English 
pound sterling ; and thereby even become cur- 
rent over Europe as a universal medium of 
exi " 
With this gratifying supposition, our space 
obliges us again to take our leave of the subject 
for another week, when we shall return to its 
further consideration and explanation. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Livy. — A report of great interest to classical 
readers is in circulation, viz. that fifteen of the 
lost books of Livy have been discovered at Pisa 
by a Mr. Roesch. This literary and historical 
treasure is said to be written on, or rather 
under a later MS. of a religious 1iature. 
Another report states, that in one of the 
Convents on Mount Lebanon, a MS. of the 
Universal History of Orosius of Tarragonia, 
with Notes in the hand-writing of St. Augus- 
tine, has been found, and sent to Rome. We 
know not what the notes may be; but from 
Havercamp’s edition of the Spanish historian, 
we are not inclined to think much either of his 
knowledge, accuracy, or authenticity. 





PINE ARTS. 

We have infinite gratification in announcing 
the following splendid addition to the National 
Gallery: well may we look. forward to its 
speedily becoming the finest collection in the 
world. 


The Governors of the British Institution 
have presented to the nation three most valu- 
able pictures, viz. the Vision of St. Jerome, by 
Parmegiano, bought at Mr. W. Taylor’s sale 
for 3100 guineas; the Communion of St. Ni- 
chelas, by Paul Veronese, purchased by the 
Directors at 1500 guineas ; and West’s picture 
of Christ Healing the Sick, for which they 
paid him 3000 guineas. : 

These noble productions. are now being 
arranged in the National Gallery; and the 
Collection, thus superbly augmented, we have 
ill be open for public 
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saYINGS AND DOINGS OF ARTISTS, &c. 
No. XIV.—Connoisseurship. 
Tuat celebrated connoisseur the late Captain 
Baillie, whose. knowledge of the old masters 
was exceeded by that of no one of his 
day, used to smile, when, at a great picture- 
sale at Langford’s, Cock’s, or Christie’s, the 
nti were expatiating on the “ hidden 
jeauties” of some dingy composition, wherein 
the objects glimmering through the obscurity 
of stratums of dirt, smoke, and varnish, the 
accumulation of ages, amounted to a personifi- 
cation of the poet’s ‘* darkness visible :” yes, 
he was wont to smile at these conceits. ““ What 
avails it for your Adams’s and your Wyatts 
to design your light and elegant apartments, 
such as your forefathers never saw,” said he, 
“if you hide the improvement by excavating 
dark holes in the walls? Light is a blessing 
too precious in this country,” he would add, 
%to shut it out with your dingy Domenichinos 
and impenetrable Poussins. Your black-letter 
collectors, my dear sirs,”’ he would facetiously 
observe to his brother commissioners, Messieurs 
Bingley, Mellish, and Byng,* “ are far enough 
gone in folly ; but. your: black-picture. accumu- 
lators distance these. To purchase books, not 
worth the reading, for the mere cut of the letter, 
isextravagant pastime ; but what extravagance 
is that, to the paying largely for learned 
pictures—- which nobody can, see? By the 
ers!” he would continue, in his. vehement 
phrase, “* by the powers ! my lord, your Carra- 
vagios and your Rembrandts are but-boring 
somany dark holes in your walls—whilst your 
Rubens’s, Vandycks, your Teniers’s, and your 
Cuyps, admit-the summer sun into your winter 
quarters—so many windows.opening to let ina 
little celestial light; in our region of fog.’ 
This excellent judge of, art, and well-known 
amateur artist, was commissioned te form the 
cillection of the celebrated Earl of Bute; and, 
subsequently, to select the choice cabinet pic- 
tures for that. of the late Earl of Liverpool. 
The judgment, taste, and integrity of the 
worthy captain entitled him to these honours. 
He made a tour through Holland and Flanders 
on the occasions, and returned with none. but 
brilliant specimens of the old schools: at that 
period, too, when picture property was less 
commonly transferable than of late. 

We are of the same way of thinking with 
our late worthy old friend the captain on this 
amd some other notions of art.. There are 
many pictures which, from the rust of age, are 
more worthy the consideration of the antiquary 
than of the connoisseur ; and, like noseless busts 
and limbless statues, are better suited to the 
museum of rarities, than the gallery of art ; 
objects indeed of curiosity rather than orna- 
ment; and, like ancient coins, should be re- 
garded as links in the chain of chronology, 
rather than exemplars of design. 

No one comprehended the qualities of a pic- 
ture, we repeat, more acutely than the captain ; 
nor was there to be found a more-enthusiastic 
admirer of the works of the whole of the an- 


to his next neighbour cognos in Christie’s 
great room, and at once proclaim the chance- 
begotten thing a legitimate scion of some 
mighty house. 
These were delectable days for the picture- 
dealing fraternity, when the captain’s favourite 
quotation, 
‘* Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated, as to cheat, 
was daily verified by the folly and vain con- 
ceit of a number of connoisseurs, who, in the 
pursuit, of something new, could only rake for 
it in the shape of something old, veiled in the 
dust of a dirty dealer’s back-room. The captain 
was loud in his reprobation of this folly ; but, 
as he said, it must be left to cure itself. 
It certainly must appear an extravagant 
aberration. in these black-picture collectors to 
men of sober judgment ; for as Charles Churchill 
once said to Martin Folkes, who was enamoured 
with a dingy dream of an old master which he 
had lately purchased, ‘* I hope you will place a 
girandole before it, for my sconee cannot pene- 
trate its merits.” With like sarcasm, Garrick, 
who had recently been reading Hogarth’s 
Analysis, observed to a prodigal collector, on 
beholding a sombre scene by Ruysdael, which 
he had purchased at Langford’s for a hundred 
guineas, and placed in an obscure corner of his 
drawing-room: Garrick’s opinion being de- 
manded as to the beauéy of the bargain, he 
answered, “‘ It might have been pretty when it 
was a picture ; but, ’pon my soul, I took it for 
a looking-glass !” “ And well he might,” said 
Dr. Johnson ; “ for, sir, if the imagination is to 
be thus indulged at the expense of rational 
perception, then were an ebony panel well 
varnished a succedaneum for a picture; and 
the framing of such folly might save a con- 
noisseur at least ninety per cent on his collec- 
tion.” ‘* Alas! for modern art,” exclaimed 
the patriarch. Baillie, for he lived to nearly 
ninety, —‘* alas! how many black panels, 
gorgeously framed, occupy the spaces that 
might have. shone resplendent in as many 
glorious laridscapes of our immortal Wilson.” 
This enlightened connoisseur, a native of Hi- 
bernia, li/<e his compatriot, the author of the 
elegant Fthymes on Art, was a sterling patriot 
to the B ritish school. 
That a laudable allowance should be granted 

to that feeling which constitutes a peculiar 
charm! in the collecting the works of those who 
have g ‘one before, is too reasonable to admit of 
dispute. No greater compliment can be paid 
to th e distinguished living, than the perpetua- 
tion of the honours due to the illustrious dead. 
Tha t mind is incapable of great deeds which is 
indi fferent to posthumous fame. For there 
wel e no vain egotism in a Wilkie, who—on 
bel 1olding a picture of Ostade, Jan Stein, or 
T¢ miers, in the gallery, surrounded by the 
ev lightened and the great, venerating the name 
of ‘its ancient author, and wrapt in admiration 
a t the artist’s skill—should indulge the pleasing 
@ nticipation that his own works might hereafter 
( lerive similar honours, and his name become 
equally estimable in the contemplation of fu- 





—_ schools: he could enter at once critically 
ato all the properties of every style of art, 
was thoroughly acquainted with hands, and 
could detect an old copy from a still older 
yeinal, even through the epidermis of an 
undred years, With this knowledge, h 

wouldnaturally smile at the pseud ti 
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ture generations. Every man highly gifted 
with talent, having achieved successfully a 
course of professional labours, must possess the 
faculty for discovering his own weight in the 
mental scale: It were a profitless speculation 
to. take quacks and pretenders at their own 
valuation; but a man of true genius is rarely 


found to overrate his own merits: that self 





appreciation indeed which were vain presump- 
tion in the one, would-be but justifiable confi- 
dence in the other. 





we have i ially named, happily for him- 
self, and creditably to our day, has experienced 
a large share of public favour, The works of 
Wilkie have contributed largely to the extine- 
tion of that erroneous prejudice which, too 
generally spread, maintained that the old mas- 
ters were in possession of some method of pre- 

ing their pigments to the moderns unknown. 
We know not what qualities can be found in 
the best specimens of the Flemish or Dutch 
school that are not equally discoverable in those 
produced by this living painter. In dexterity 
of execution he is perhaps not equal to Teniers, 
but in composition he is certainly as original, 
as natural, and in invention and expression 


jisuperior, not only to him, but equal to any 


artist of those schools—not even excepting Jan 
Stein. In the union of brilliancy and power- 
ful effect, as combined with execution and 
finishing, perhaps, the famed picture commeme- 
rative of the victory of Waterloo is as high an 
example as can be produced in art. ould, 
for the gratification of a comparative state of 
ancient and modern painting, we could see 
this inimitable composition with the operation 
which Time will have performed upon it some 
hundred and fifty years hence, when age, in- 
deed, has done as much for it, as for the pic- 
tures of these old Dutch and Flemish masters, 
whose works are so deservedly estimable in the 
eye of modern connoisseurship, and to all whe 
can feel the true merit of art. 
There is another picture by this artist, the 
Interior of a Scottish Distillery, which, quite in 
the gusto of these schools, is equal to any sub- 
ject of the same class that ante named. 
We quote these to shew, if proof were want- 
ing, that in the painting of pictures nial 
to that feeling so universally admired in the 
works of the Dutch and Flemish masters, the 
British school is capable of doing as much, or 
more. 
There are, among other impediments to 
modern practice, however, two material diffi- 
culties, neither of which the old masters had 
the misfortune to experience. In the flourish. 
ing periods of the Dutch and Flemish schools, 
for we shall first establish our case by reference 
to these, the various painters were encouraged 
to paint whatever presented itself to their imi- 
tative powers. The every-day occurrences, 
and: all: the local circumstances of time and 
place, afforded subjects for their pictures. Hence 
they were spared the toil and ineonvenienee of 
research for themes. Their own families fur- 
nished them with living models; their, own 
demesnes, however limited, with scenery ; and 
their furniture with those accessoires and 
expletives technically denominated still life. 
With this allowance, and thus abundantly sur- 
rounded with material, we are less surprised 
that their works exhibit so close an imitation 
of all the objects which compose their pictures. 
Of this first advantage, then, which was posi- 
tive, they had the full benefit.. The second, 
though negative,was,comparatively with modern 
practice, equally in their favour. Painting was 
admired then as an imitative art, when it was 
well executed, purely for its own sake, There 
were no former schools to compare their works 
me to their certain prejudice, as in later times, 
heir pictures were only com with the 
objects from which they wrought; and if the 
imitation was faithful, the end was answered, 
and the patron and the patronised were mutually 
satisfied. ; 
Now the practice is widely different. He 
who expects to please the connoisseur, must 
invent, as well as imitate. Indeed it is so with 





The distinguished painter, however, whom 


the public at large. The localities of every~ 
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day ‘life’ are not endurable as themata for the 
palit. “tf, however, he venture to attempt 
the costume of the day, he must contrive 
a. story wherein the is persone are 
moved by some passion; for, without expres- 
‘sion, and that not equivocal, the figures in 
a modern composition go for naught. It is 
with painting as with the dramatic art,—local 
circumstance, according to modern taste, will 
form but an insipid play. He who would draw 
a crowded audience to his piece, built on the 
living manners of the times, must make his 

out truth, and even dress them 
in the costume of former days. So he who 
would expect to sell a picture of things, with 
the localities of the nineteenth century, must 
do more than paint modern cabinet work, with 
all its elegance, or homely spinsters at their 
writing-desks ; though the silks and satins, 
carpets and stools, with all the accessoires, little 
and great, were imitated, if possible, with even 
= truth and skill than by the pencil of a 

‘erberg, a Metzu, or a Gerard Douw. 

A living dog is more worthy than a dead 
lion, saith the book of wisdom. We had 
accordingly rather be penning our sage remarks 
by an October fire-side in the year of grace 
eighteen hundred and twenty-six, than to have 
sat ¢éte-d-téte even with Titian or Teniers. 
But for all this, touching these matters, the 
old masters had * certainly the best of it.” 








~ 


















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. Canning. Engraved by J. Kennedy, from 

a Drawing by C. Penny. J. Bulcock. 
Is a very poor print; almost a caricature of 
the illustrious man whose fine lineaments it 
pretends to trace. 


The Misers. Drawn on Stone by T. Fairland, 

from Quintin Matsys. Sanie Publisher. 
Tus is a better production, and imparts a 
very fair idea of the ancient picture in Wind- 
sor Castle. Lithography, it shews us, may be 
advantageously employed upon the old masters. 
They have no great beauty in themselves: but 
as the origin of art, and also of many subjects 
which have since been illustrated by greater 
men, they are well deserving of study and 


















observation. 
Mort de Marc Botzaris. C. Langlois pinx. 
Maurin del. Lith. de Engelmann. 






Marco Borzarts, one of the bravest and 
most distinguished Grecian patriots, was slain 
in an action with the Turks in August 1823. 
Devoting himself, like Leonidas, to his coun- 
try, at the head of some 250 followers, he 
attacked the Mussulmans’ camp, where he fell 
from a musket bullet, and, after a mortal con- 
flict, his'corse was carried off by his surviving 
companions. The subject is extremely well 
treated by the painter; and, if we are not 
mistaken, still better by the lithographer. 
The melé of the combat is full of spirit, and 
the close-capped Greeks and turbaned Turks 
compose admirably into a desperate battle 
p- Botzaris has just been lifted up, and 

is horse is lying wounded on the ground ; 
where several fatal encounters are at issue. 
In ,this brilliant piece, the representation of 
splendid caparisons, arms, and ornaments; of 
e smoke and fire of musketry; of the dark 
figures in the foreground ; of the dim distance ; 
and of a sk of all the freedom of a 
chalk-drawing, do infinite credit to lithography. 
Indeed, in so far as all the essentials of en- 
graving go towards ening what the painter 
done, this specimen is hardly inferior to 



























THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Voyage Pittoresque et Militaire en Espagne. 
Par M. C. Langlois.» 2d Livraison. Engel- 
mann et C**, 

THE notes which accompany this publication 

(the First Part of which we recently noticed) 

receive a value from being communicated b 

Maréchal Gouvion St. Cyr, and other generals 

of the first class in the French army ; but our 

business is chiefly with it as a performance of 
art. In this respect it deserves the highest 
encomiums; and, like the Mare Boizaris, 
carries lithography to a pitch of perfection far 
above what we are in the habit of seeing in 
this style. Perhaps this may be partially ac- 
counted for by an important discovery which, 
we learn, the engravers have made,—namely, 
of the means by which a drawing on stone 
may be retouched and altered, even after many 
impressions have been taken off. How essen- 
tially this must conduce to improve the efforts 
of lithography, needs no elucidation. The 
subjects, here, are the Valley of La Ségre, 
near Oliana, with groups of Spanish Peas n- 
try; a View near Orgagna, with a dead 
Guerilla; the Battle of Ripoll, a very clever 
work ; and the Taking of Rosas by a Corps 
of the French Army. All are picturesque and 


It follow’d soon—my mother died— 
Died! worn with grief and shame; 

And he knelt there, by her dead side, 
And cursed my evil name ! 

Yet, yet I live :—alas! the pain 
Of life, when hope is o’er, 

When dark despair o’erclouds the brain, 
When hearts may joy no more!” 

O! thou art kind to look on me 
With such contempt and hate ; 

I have known guilt, deep guilt, for thee— 
And shame and woe’s my fate! 

Oct. 1826. C. Say, 


AN EXILE’S SONG. 
Stix to thee, oh! still to thee, 
My spirit turns where’er I roam ; 
Still in my midnight dreams I see 
Thy mounts, thy vales, my cottage home— 
And feels my brow thy breezes bland, 
Once more, beloved Switzerland ! 


Once more thy mountain-waters sound 
Like sweetest music on mine ear ; 

And old familiar scenes around 

Speak to my heart of hours most dear; 
Hours pass’d with her, when, hand in hand, 


characteristic. 


We trod thy paths, dear Switzerland ! 
It is a joy, though but in dreams 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
CHANGES. 
LEAVEs grow green to fall, 
Flowers grow fair to fade, 
Fruits grow ripe to rot— 
All but for passing made. 


So our hopes decline, 
So joys pass away, 
So do feelings turn 
To darkness and decay. 


Yet some leaves never change, 
Some scents outlive their bloom, 
Some fruits delight for years, 
Mid all this death and doom. 


So are there some sweet hopes 
That linger to the last— 

Affections that will smile 
Even when all else is past. 


Only to patient search 
Blessings like these are given— 
When the heart has turn’d from earth, 
And sought for them in heaven. 








THE PENITENT. 


«« I know not why my soul felt sad; 
I touch’d my lute—it could not waken 
Save to old songs of sorrowing— 


WE meet—but, ah! not thus we met 
In past and happier time, 

When stars grew bright, and daylight set, 
In my own lovely clime : 

It was not thus thou gazed on me— 
Thou wert not silent then : 

Such blessed hours as those with thee, 
When shall I know again ? 

My home !—name still most fondly loved — 
Well I recall that morn 

I left thee and the friends long proved, 
To meet this false one’s scorn : 

Thou saw’st, thou know’st how wild I wept, 
Each limb in anguish shook ; 

I kiss’d my mother as she slept— 
But, oh! I dared not look 

Upon my aged and honour’d sire, 
Lest in his noble face, 





the line manner, however ably executed. 








Though sleeping, I should read his ire, 
His curse on my disgrace. 


L. E. L. 


Of hopes betray’d—of hearts forsaken.”—L. E. L. 


To be as in time past with thee; 
For, oh! on distant shores all seems 
Dreary, and cold, and sad, to me = 
My heart breaks ’neath the harsh command 
Which parts us, lovely Switzerland ! 

Oct. 1826. €. S—y. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER.—A SONG. 
BENEaTH the hill where Mary stood, 
And saw her banner prostrate laid ; 
Beside the brook, then red with blood 
That dyed the bosom and the plaid 
Within which Loyalty and Love, 
win passions, pure and proud were swelling, 
Now waves the pine and birch-tree grove ; 
Now smiles sweet Jessy’s shelter’d dwelling. 
If not so fatal fair as she, 
Though Cart hith mirror’d few more fair, 
Beams not in Jessy’s eye young glee, 
Unlit by art, undimm’d by care ? 
Thongh round Langside there throng not new 
High chiefs, who pour’d their blood like 
water, 
Her’s is one heart’s unbroken vow— 
Who'd be the Queen, or Miller’s Dat om 
Pp. Y.. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


LE MENAGE PARISIEN. 
Monsieur et Madame. 

‘‘ Monsieur said the. chimney clock was too 
slow. 
Madame was of his opinion; besides, she 
had a dreadful headach, and wanted repose. 
Monsieur took leave of Madame with a 
tender kiss. 
Madame answered by one still more tender. 
Monsieur retired to his chamber, and called: 
Lafleur, who lighted him down the private 
staircase. 


doir, and some one immediately came in :—it 
was not her maid Rosine. 

Monsieur went along the Boulevard, and 
knocked softly at an hotel in the Rue Tail- 
bout: he was let in mysteriously. Some one 
spoke yo him :—Heavens ! how sweet was the 
voice ! 


Madame spoke also, Some one answered ; 





Madame opened the little door of her bou-- 











JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


but 0 low —S0 low that one could hear no. 

i complained of his wife’s tender- 

yess; he said it was quite troublesome to 
, 


ae vowed that nothing was so insup- 
as the love of a person one is condemned 
ive with always. 
gore ceased to speak. 

Madame was silent. .. 

Monsieur pronounced the word adieu : La- 
fleur was in waiting, and lighted him up the 
ack staircase, and returned to his chamber. 

Madame wept from hope and memory ; and 
soon the door of the hotel closed, and shut 
out a person unknown, muffled up in a cloak. 

Monsieur rose, and, tormented by a conjugal 
inquietude, went to his wife’s room to inquire 
after her health, and if the headach was gone 


Oa had slept but little. 
Monsieur’s countenance was fallen: it was 
easiness. . 
"Madame’s eyes were red—the remains of the 


Monsieur gave a knowing look at Lafleur. 

Madame a still more knowing one at Rosine. 

Monsieur, since then, is quite happy with 
his wife. ; 

Madame assures every one that there is no 
husband more faithful than Monsieur. 

May Monsieur and Madame always enjoy 
the same good opinion of each other !”” 





DRAMA. 
«Ne quid falsi, dicere audeat; deinde 
Ne quid veri, non audeat.” 
DRURY LANE. 
Ox Saturday Colman’s broad and diverting 
comedy of The Heir at Law was performed at 
this theatre: the part of Zekiel Homespun 
by Mr. Edwin, from Nottingham, his first 
appearance in London. Of this gentleman’s 
pretensions, judging, as we must do but im- 
perfectly, crom a single performance, we are 
inclined to augur rather favourably. He is 
certainly not so good a countryman as our late 
favourite little Knight ; but he is more natural 
and less noisy than either Russell or West ; 
and when he shall have divested himself of an 
over-anxiety to please, which gives an appear- 
ance of too much effort to his performance, he 
will probably make a considerable progress. in 
the good graces of his audience. The warm at- 
tachment of the Jad to his “‘ sister Cicely,” 
and the honest ation with which he 
rejects the sey new-made ** honour- 
able,” his former gompanion, to make her his 
wife “in every thing but the name,” were 
ably portrayed, and drew down a great deal 
of applause. ‘For honest simple rustics, for the 
Zekiels, the Sims, and the Hawbucks, he may 
do very well: but the Tykes, and the Giles’s, 
and the Fixtures, will find a better representa- 
tivein Mr. Rayner. Dick Dowlas was on this 
occasion played by Mr. Hooper; a character 
which, as it requires less gentility than any 
in which he has hitherto been tried, is better 
suited to his manners and qualifications: he is, 
nevertheless, but a very ordinary actor. Mr. 
Burke played Kenrick ; but it was as feeble and 
ineffective as his Sir Lucius. Dowton’s Lord 
Duberly was amusing enough. We call it par- 
ticularly Dowton’s, because we do not think 
that he spoke ten lines of the character as 
written by the author, from the beginning to 
the end:—when will actors leave off these 
villanous tricks? We dare say Mr. Dowton is 
an exceedingly agreeable companion when he is 


dining with a “* few theatrical friends,” and 
cuts a great many “‘ right merrie and conceited 
jestes ;” but we rather, after all, have one 
of Colman’s ** broad grins” than Dowton’s 
whole vocab’ Miss Kelly made her first 
appearance for the season in Cicely Homespun: 
She played delightfully, and was greeted on 
her entrance with a cordial welcome. On 
Monday, after the tragic pantomime of Pi- 
zarro, in which Mrs. M‘Gibbon sustained the 
character. of Elvira with her accustomed judg- 
ment and good sense, a new musical romance 
was performed for the first. time, called The 
White Lady, or the Spirit of Avenel. From 
the title of the. piece, we were led to suppose 
that it would be a dramatic version of the 
* Great Unknown’s” romance of the Monas- 
tery; but the resemblance it bears to that work 
is so very slight, that it is, in all probability, a 
close translation of the French opera which has 
been written on the same story, and which has 
proved, we know not why, so exceedingly at- 
tractive to the Parisians. As a dramatic com- 
position, The White Lady is one of the worst 
specimens of mawkish melo-drame,—very long 
and sombre, very clumsily put together, and, 
in some of its characters, not particularly well 
acted. The strenuous exertions, however, of 
Harley and Miss Kelly,—the pleasing execu- 
tion of the music by Miss Graddon and Miss 
I. Paton,—and the scenery of Stanfield, which, 
with the exception of a little too much colour 
in the moonlight scenes, is exceedingly beauti- 
ful,—carried it through with perfect safety. 
The music, which is principally by Boieldieu, 
and upon which a great deal of praise has been 
lavished in the French papers, does not seem 
likely to attain a similar degree of admiration 
here. Miss Kelly’s first song, with the accom- 
panying chorus, and a trio by Horn, Harley, 
and Miss Kelly, are rather pretty; there is 
also a romance, by Miss Graddon, which re- 
ceived some applause: but not one of the 
pieces was encored. We have heard that the 
great popularity of this opera in Paris was owing 
partly to a spirit of rivalry which was excited 
in favour of a native composer against Rossini, 
whose Semiramide had been produced on the 
preceding night, and partly to the introduction 
of the Scotch air of Robin Adair ; and judging 
from what we have now seen, we should con- 
ceive this statement to be tolerably correct. 
The Spirit of Avenel (if not greatly curtailed) 
will serve the managers to fill up two long 
hours and a quarter for a few nights to come ; 
after which, we hope it will be consigned by 
them to the “* Red Sea,” or any other dormitory 
where such spirits are supposed to rest in 


peace. 

Laporte, the agreeable French actor, is said 
to be engaged at this theatre for a “ limited 
number of nights.” 


COVENT GARDEN. 
On Wednesday evening, Guy Mannering was 


performed to a respectable audience. Sapio 
appeared for the first time upon these boards 
as Henry Bertram, and was favourably re- 
ceived. With all his merit, however, he is 
hardly an equivalent for the loss of Braham. 
He introduced several songs, some of which 
bore no relation whatever to the character he 
was playing: and one in particular provoked a 
comparison which it would have been wise in 
him to have avoided. This is a custom which 
should not be permitted. Miss Paton was the 
Lucy Bertram, and in all her songs was loudly 
applauded. We missed Mr. Rayner in Dandie 
Dinmont—unequal as he was to Emery in such 





parts, he was greatly better than any of his 
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contemporaries. What sort of policy inmanage< 
ment is’ this, to get ‘rid-of*an*actor- without 
finding @ successor ? Mr. Evans*is.a miserable 
‘¢ stop-gap.’ Miss Caws@gappeared to’ more 
advantage in Julia }farinering than in Rosina. 
As she acqui dence, she will probably 
make a fu improvement. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Tus theatre opened on Saturday, when the 
remembered odour of its last season’s attractions 
and success brought it a crowded audience. 
The performances were, The Pilot, a ballet, 
and a new comic burletta called Old Love and 
Young Love. In the first piece, Mr. Terry, as 
the sturdy honest Pilot, Mr. Yates, as the 
more polished Lieutenant Barnstable, and 
Mr. J. Reeve, as the mongrel “ yankee Rig. 
lar,’’ were excellent, as heretofore; and T. P. 
Cooke, as Long Tom, was also, as heretofore, 
the perfection of a character. There have not 
been many good Sailors upon the stage.in 
our remembrance; Bannister was admirable, 
though not always seaman-like; but Cooke 
has made one of those happy hits, in this line, 
which stamp an actor in recollection for, ever, 
and point out how advantageously his talent 
may be called into exercise through many 
varieties of the humorous tar. A young lady 
appeared as Cecilia, and was favourably re.- 
ceived ; as was another novelty, a drop scene, 
painted by Tomkins. The ballet is better than 
we are accustomed to see at the smaller 
theatres, or indeed any where but at the Ita. 
lian Opera; though there is so much of little 
children in it, that we could not help wishing 
for the days of good King Herod. It is absurd 
to make the stage a dancing-school, or lend it 
to the display of any body’s pupils, even of 
Mr. Hullin’s. Old Love and New Love is rather 
more of old plot than new plot, and old cha- 
racter than new character: but again, the abi- 
lities of Terry, Yates, and Wrench, bore the 
ancient materials through ; and these perform. 
ances have been repeated to full houses almost 
every night since the opening. 


Mr. Ketry anp Mr. Connor.— The 
dramatic world has suffered the loss of both 
these gentlemen since our last publication. On 
Monday, Michael Kelly died at Margate, at the 
age of 64 years; the majority of which he 
passed in high enjoyment, though the latter 
portion were clouded with the pains of gout 
and other ailments. So potent, however, was 
the constitutional good humour of honest 
Michael, that not even the gout, with all its 
racks, could overthrow his equanimity and 
aptitude for social pleasure. We have seen the 
martyr fairly outbrave his foe; and in defiance 
of sufferings which were enough to consign a 
whole company to easy chairs (so called from 
being occupied by us when we are uneasy,) and 
flannel shoes, take his cheerful glass, sing, 
and beat time and gout together. Alas! poor 
Yorick ! 

The fate of Mr. Connor is of a more melan. 
choly cast, and conveys a warning lesson. At 
the early age of 37, and in the full enjoyment 
of health, he dropped down dead near Hyde 
Park Corner, on Saturday evening. He had 
been spending the day with some friends, and 
was walking to his home, when, in conse- 
quence of aneurism, this sudden event deprived 
his family of an affectionate head, and the 
public of a deserved favourite. Mr. Connor 
had but recently stepped into the line of parts 
in which his talents were most conspicuous, 
and had risen much in general admiration. He 





was a modest, worthy, amiable, and estimable 














whose loss to the stage will not. soon 

and whose conduct in private life 
reflected credit upon his profession. 
. We observe that a benefit is advertised for 
his widow and family at the English Opera 


House on Tuesday: unless worth and talents | the 


are forgotten in a few fort, the juce cannot 
fail to be very consid . e widow will 
have nothing for her own support and that 
of her children, but an annuity of thirty-three 
from the Theatrical Fund. Mr. Arnold 
very kindly and generously given her the 
use of his theatre for that rape j—an 
example of liberality which we not only hope 
to see followed by the public at large, but more 
po gw A of his brethren of the “* sock 
and buskin” as have ample fortunes and large 
nightly salaries. 
FRENCH THEATRE. 
Ow the 4th of December, les Soirées Fran- 
qaises are announced to be recommenced, 
ander the management of Messrs. Cloup and 
Pelissié. They give out that they will not 
only produce the classic dramas of Moliére 
and others, but also ~s best oe oe 
and petits opéras which are popular in Paris. 
Perlet, Odry, Daudel, Allix, Marius, Mes- 
dames Degligny and Daudel, and Mademoiselles 
Dupuis, St. , Duchemin, Clarice, and 
Sidalie, are among the company. Other parti- 
eulars may be found in Le Furet, a French 
journal, chiefly on dramatic matters, published 
in London. 








VARIETIES. 

Ladies’ Beards. Among the “ Affiches 
Anglaises,’ as they are termed, introduced 
in the Parisian ‘“‘ Programme des Spectacles,” 
is one of a depilatory soap, of which, with a 
strange departure from usual French gallantry, 
it is said, “ this soap has the advantage of 
making the beard ng sued in the course of 
ten site, without hurting the skin: it is 
rather designed for ladies.” 

Pasquinade.—On the marriage of two modern 
Romans, the man named Cesar, the woman 
Roma, the following pasquinade appeared : 
“ Cave, Cesar, ne tua Koma fiat respublica.” 
Under. which, next night, was written, ‘‘ Cesar 
imperat.” And on the following night this 
rejoinder, “* Ergo coronabitur.”” 

Travellers see fone wal 5 apenas French 
voyageur, who enlightens his coun m b 
letters from London, which are published in 
the Paris journals, in the thirteenth, of date, 
lth ber, tells them that those who 
a Ser the streets in London are as wide as 
Pp P Regent Street, Oxford Street, 
ar even Pi y, deceive themselves! To 
avoid the impositions of he 
angry aovinne all foreigners to hold out hands- 
fi coin, and let these honest and moderate 
fellows pay themselves! If they take more 
than is just, he says, they are fined ten or 
fifteen pounds sterling; so that they dare as 
soon be —— as encroach, when told, in good 
French, payex-vous vous méme. The only other 
intelligence of novelty worth extracting from 
this ingenious epistle is, that you cannot visit 
private houses without paying for entrance, 
and that the charges at the British Museum 
(where net a farthing is ever taken) are far 
too high! Finally, French cutlery is superior 
to English, and some famous manufacturer in 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


an essay on the place on which the cele. mi vings, th . Lo 
ted dies former! sloouncth oa to enya 13 Decor ah: “The Object ‘of 
posed that the Colossus stood upon 
which were at the entrance of | of perfection; to the sta 
the port. The eolonél demonstrates that this | Cconomist 

opinion is erroneous. He proves this in a very 
simple manner. The statue, according to the 
most authentic accounts, was sixty-two cubits 
in height; now a man six feet high generally 
stepping out three feet, how far would a man 
of sixty-two cubits step? The answer to this 
question puts an end to all further dispute ; for 
the distance between the legs of this ‘statue 
would be thirty-two cubits, which does not at 
all agree with the distance between the two 
rocks of the port.. There is at Rhodes a second | "Yih 
port adjoining the first; according to the 
colonel, it was at the entrance of tltis that 
the Colossus stood; and his observation seems 
to be the less liable to objection, as he has 
discovered there fragments of ped 
Besides the views of the remains of anti- 
quities connected with the Order of Malta, 
which Colonel R. intends to publish, he will 
also publish a volume by way 

Vertet’s History of the Order 


It has been 


of Supplement to 





Laconies—True wit consists in its inca- 
pacity of being defined; the truest wit also 





lately i ted a wonderful steam- 
aah. pew Ap in the abape of a high 


excites the least laughter. 


tower, which was not only to co-operate with; Woman’s tongue is seldom 
+ ete pe athe hare jeg sa atin purpose. = Os 
discharges of forty-eight pounders. Unluckily,| A lady’s dress and reputation are equally 
in trying his first experiment in a quarter of| sacred; the person who meddles with either 
the city with only twelve cannon, he broke all) may tremble for the vengeance of the offended 
windows in the neighbourhood, and has | fair. 
been committed to gaol in consequence of his} Every one is a physiognomist in his own 
inability te pay the damages. 
Ancient Sepulture.—A very ancient place of | cannot distinguish one of his own class by some 
sepulture has lately been discovered on the/|certain yet inexplicable and mysterious mark 
mountain Schonberg, near Fribourg, in the|or token which habit or sympathy has jm 
From the brief notice of the matters | pressed on the outward man. } 
found in the tombs, which is given in the| There is a universal fallacy, viz. that no per. 
German journals, we would ascribe these anti-|son’s opinion of the manners of what is calle 
quities to the early Franks, if not to the more | the world is entitled to any respect unless he 
early Suevi, who inhabited the territory at the | has lived (I scarcely speak hyperbolically) halt 
period of Roman conquests in Germany. Aja century in it. Be sure that experience con. 
hundred and thirty-seven graves are stated to/| sists not in seeing a great deal, but in observing 
have been ransacked, (twice as many more, {2 little. 
formed of large flat stones, remaining, as we} Over some of our passions, reason (or reso. 
understand, unopened,) and a multitude of | lution) can have no more real control than can 
skulls, ornaments, daggers, arrows, spears,|the strength of a child over the strength of 
swords, &c. found. The arrows and spears are | giants. 
of iron; the swords half iron and half steel;; The wind, like the Great Spirit, is composed 
fine steel, which resists the | of nothing but itself; it takes nought from any 
, some of it of the brightest | other element, though it assists, and I may 
sky-blue ever seen, set in silver; red and/| Say, sustains, every other, and therein is it a 
purple beads, and large pieces of amber, are | symbol of the Great Spirit. 
among these curiosities, of which an account| In our early days we are told that happiness 
is preparing, with lithographic plates, by|is not consistent with human nature; but in 
M. Schneiber of Fribourg. 
Experiments with Artillery—We noticed in| pithy aphorism more as the cant of hackneyed 
a recent Gasette the anxious experiments with | Philosophy, than as the result of vast and sad 
a battery of artillery which were making on a|¢xperience. The immature mind is willing to 
great scale by the French govérnment. We 
since learn, that from Toulouse the guns have cloud in the bright futurity, and sickens at the 
been transported to Perpignan, in order to try thought of crosses and impediments’ in the 
the efficacy of the’ new method among the smooth and delightful course which the inno. 
mountains of the Pyrenees. Let us again | cent and fervid imagitiation hath traced out: 
repeat our warning at home when mentioning | #4 it is wisely ordained that youth is thus 
this subject. During peace it is well to im-|Sceptical: for if the happy child were to anti- 
prove the means of war; and while we see|‘ipate the misfortunes and struggles which his 
other nations diligently doing this, we cannot |™anhood must encounter, a world of sighs and 
but lament to think that the ingenuity and | S0rrows truly would this be! Let him be 
science of Britain generally labours in vain to while he may ; for the dreams of childhood, how 
rocure attention to their improvements and seldom are they realised ! 


way :—that is, there is scarcely any person who 


the thoughtlessness of youth, we consider this 


resist every idea which might tend to create a 


——S—— 
The Colossus at Rhodes.—Colonel Rottiers, LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
of Antwerp, on his late visit to Rhodes com. | ,4 Treatise on the Steam Engine, Historical, Practical 


and Descriptive, by John Farey, E rT, illustrated 


, is 
appear of the 
work is s to be, Ist. To form a complete his- 
tory of the invention from its origin to its present state 

tesman and 


has exercised 
menit during 4 century past, 


=—_ to el 
cations of the same les. To form a correct 
Soretion east e of makin, en Sasa a 
and 
i To ra aaa whic ‘il fc oad ath T > 
the exper: 3 . To con- 
tain a and Brief exp 


Tecord 
— been proposed for the improvement 


of 

In the ming Number of the Edinburgh Review, 
the Edinburgh Literary Gossip says, there is an Article on 
Phrenology which is looked for with great expectations 


combatants in this pseudo-science. 

du, Sharon Turner's = Part cs Moles Hibtety 

land, care seep Reign enry , 
and which embraces S PoliGel His of the Com- 
mencement of the English Reformation, will be published 
on Wednesday, the 18th of October. 
Miss Anna Maria Porter’s new novel of Honor O’Hara, 
in three volumes,’ will be published on the 18th of the 
present month. 
Another volume of Mr. Craddotk’s Miscellaneous and 


eof Memoirs is mipering Ser te pee. 
The Lives of the Bishops Winchester is forthcoming, 
from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Cassan. 

Collections towards a Parochial History of London and 
its Laeation are announced by the Rev. Dr. — 

rys 

Matthew Henry, the Ex r on the Bible. 

Edward VI. yas Tene, a historical work, for the 
ony of youth, is for publica’ 





tion. 
Ret. L. ‘Moyes’ of Forglen, will soon publish Re- 
marks on the Principal Features of the and 
Domestic Policy of Great Britain since the year! 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


on Cancer. 
author of “* Letters diene Palestine,” is 
‘tebicneameerenEN 


a native Mexican’s History of the Conquest 

the Spaniards, written about 250 years 

about to ted in Mexico. Congress has sub- 
900 dollars towards the work. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
wwyer, 18mo. 7s. 6d. bds.— Luther's 
4 vols. 8vo. 2i. 16s. bds.—London 
bds.—Britton’s Chrono oe 
med. 4to. 6i. 12s. bds., imp. 4to. 111. 
ts-of Arithmetic, 8vo. 5s. bds.—De Fiva’s 
Pables et ees Choisées, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—Simpson’s Ana- 
tomy for the Use of Artists, Part 2, 4to. 1. 10s. bds. 
oThe Areas and Cireumfe Circles, price 3. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘ |,” We are much indebted to many correspondents who 
have written to us on the subject of National C 
and we pina. Their favours are duly a and 
shall be made use of to the best advantage, in the course 
of our exposition of this important plan. 

We regret that we cannot answer the inquiry respecting 
« Billington on Plantations.” Our recollection does not 
serve us, and we really have not time for the inquiry. 

en in receiving 


unpu' 

e advan of our copy), the “ 
we ser” was printed years ago but we had not seen it 
before, and we are inclined to that the individual 
who sent it to us was himself rn hee as to its -,. 
+ For Iran (twice), near the endy Zoan 


The Lay of the Last Lattery.* 
Air —“ ’Tis the Last Rose of Summer.” 
"Tis the last day of drawing now dawns to our view, 
And we breathe to the Lottery a final adieu ; 
All its gay splendid p' izes will soon be no more, 


sad Poe pot her seal upon Fortune’s chief store. 
Tl not leave thee, my old friend, though Death claims 
thee now ; 
At thine own Lt ae ow shrine for the last time I'll bow : 
Thy glory still burns, though thy frame’s growing cold, 
sett’st like the Sun, at ar tat - 
awe, sf tempenany matter obliges wsteneneen tpone 


We will entice the letter of «* an old Artillery Officer” 
inour next: we are still of opinion that obstacles hostile 
to new inventions, and which ought not to exist, stand in 
the way of those who devise improvements calculated to 
make us more formidable in war. 





* We cammot refuse the last lottery the last puff-—Ed. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


British Institution, Pall Mall. 
HE GALLERY continues o open with the 


ee eS which aa 
been graciously pleased to allow the 
Admittance, from Ten til! — o'clock, ee 


Captogue, Je 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


[4s VELEBE 


French Language. * 

R. . FIELD begs to inform his Friends 
the Public, that on Tuesday Evening next, October 
Hod Right vont. he shall ope a =< of Instruc- 
inners in the Frenc! guage, on a very rior 

Plan, combining the best Points fae Old and ‘New 1 res 

‘erms, One = nea and a Half per Quarter 
‘0 Lessons 4 W: 
™- mae Bennett's Hill, Doctor’ '¢ Commons. 








Second Edition, with considerable Additions. This day is 
published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 


Te NAVAL SKETCH BOOK ; or, Ser- 
vice Afloat and Ashore, with Ch 
Fragments, and Opinions. 
By an OFFICER OF RANK 

Contents :—M: 's First Da ‘Afloat—Naval Discipline—Cor- 
poral Punishment — Sketches vf Naval Society—Club House aot 
ra Navel Animals rn ies—Coast Bi —_ 7 7 oe 
‘aventions aptains ~~ Bnav hillips, Truscott, ays, 
Burton, and others—Naval Judges—Benbow on the Bench—Koyal 
Marines; their Services—Galley Stories—First of June—Corn- 
Wallis's Retreat—Saints at 8ea—Veice Vagaries 
at Newfoundiand—Press—Naval Contributors—Levee Day at the 
Admiralty-—-Port Admiral’s Dinner——Jack’s Eccentricities— 
fogs or Glauber’s Salts—Bpicures at are a Leg—Naval 
A Admiral Ekins——Captains Parry, Franklin, Lyon, 
Smith, Cochrane, Hall, Heywood, Heathcott, Hrenton, and (old- 
Ten on Comm Man-of- ‘War's Man— Naval Tactics and ttles— 


ene— 
val Historian Pw 





eice from the 





halia pom: 
rged—James’s Powders—North- 
“Naval Events since the Accession of George the 


Thi 
spies for Henry Colburn, @, New Burlington Street. ‘ 


the oe and Historical pt Rey 


Travels in Persia, &c. &c. 2 
RAVELS and ADVENTURES on the 


Trade, C those < ~ spe 
By JAMES B. FRASE 
Auther of a “ B nen in the Himala 
In 4to. price lM. 11s, 6d. 
By the same Author, 

Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan, 
including some Account of the Countries to the North-east of 
Persia; with ks seen the National Character, Govern- 
ment, and that Kingdom. In } vol. 4to. with a 
new Map by Arrowsmith, price 3/. 3s. boards. 

“« Mr. Fraser, by his intelligence and enterpri 
valuable additions to our knowledge of Persia, and 
to rank as the very first to whom we owe a distinct view of any 
= part "of Persian Khorasan.” — Edinburgh Review, 


Travels among the Arab Tribes inhabiting 

= Countries East of S: and Palestine. By J. 8S. Bucking- 

ham, Esq. In 4to. with Ilustrations, and a Map of the Author's 
jute. Si. 13s. 6d. boards. 





se, has made 


By the same Author, : 
Travels in Palestine, through the Countries 
of Bashan and Gilead, East of the River Jordan. 2 vols. 8vo. 2d 
Edition, with Maps, Plates, and Vignettes, 1. 11s. 6d. boards. 
Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Cour- 
destan, Ancient Babylonls &c. &c. By Sir Robert Ker Porter. 
In 2 large vols. 4to. with numerous a ae of Portraits, Cus- 
toms, Antiquities, Maps, &e. 9. 98. 
ription of the Character, Manners, 
and Customs of the People he ag | and their i Reli- 


SHORE of my ee SEA, with some Account of the 3 


HE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the 
Roman 


‘tudents. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER STEWART. 
- In | thiek vol. i2mo. 5s. bound. 

Oliver and Boyd’s new and improved 
7 of Scott’s Beauties of Eminent Writers. 2 vols. 18mo. 
Vol, I So. OF. powtins ost, U3. So-i or bound » de. 

Te this | poo which has been th: t eatefully revised, 
is added an Outline of the ‘Elements of jocution, illustrated iby 

“Rules les and E. the proper 
of Rhetorical Pauses, and he Inflections of the Voice; with Bio- 
ical Notices of all the Sat | from whose Works Scott's 
auties are selected, and a variety of striking from the 
most celebrated Poets of the day, adapted for recita' 

Also, lately published, 
Stewart’s improved dlition | f Goldsmith’s 
ry England, with a 
ign of George IV, be - ‘eae aa “Saitions hoes 
5s. bound. 


Stewart’s improved Edition of Cornelius 
Nepos, with Marginal Notes, a Vocabulary, Chronology, &c. 
4th Edition, 1@mo. 3s. 
Printed for Oliver = Boyd, om a and George 
B. Whittaker, London 











“This day is a mr woe handsomely printed in 2 | 
price #. in boards, a new and improved Edi 


fy OLD TESTAMENT, arranged. on 


e vols. 8vo. 
mn of 


Chro- 
yyy oe 








jous and Civil. By the Abbé J. A. Dubois, Missionary in the 
ysore. In 4to. price 2. 2s. a 
Sketches of India. By a Traveller. For 
Fire-side Travellers at — a Author of « a 
of the Peninsula,” &c. &c. oceania 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. boards. 
Memoirs of India ; ising a brief Geo- 
the East Indies. Designed 
the Use of Young Men going out to India. By the Author of 
«« Fifteen Years in India.” . boards. 
Journal of a Residence i in India. By Maria 
Graham. Illustrated by Engravings. 2d Edition, i. le. 64. 


A History of the Mahrattas. By James 
Grant Duff, Esq. late Political Resident at Satara. In 3 vols. 
8vo. with Plates, and a Map of the Mahratta Country, chiefly 
from original and recent Surveys; also, a Map of India, shewing 
the poo meagre Divisions of the Deccan. Price 15s. boards. 

Besides the records of the Mahratta Governments, the autho- 
rities for this work are from a great variety of authentic sources, 
hitherto inaccessible to the public. 

Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic 
Turkey, and other Countries of the East. Edited from Manu- 
script Journals by Walpole, A.M. 2d Edition, 2 vols. 
4to. with Plates, 6/. 6s. boards. 

Travels of the Russian Mission through 
Me fk to China. =o George Timkowski, with Notes by 


Klaproth.. In 2 vols. 8vo. illustrated by Maps, Plates, 
- &e. Nearly re 


** Published wy Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





nm 1 vol. 8vo. 


9s. bound, 
ATHEMATICAL 1 TABLES ; contain- 
ig the Logarithms of Numbers, Logarithmic Sines, 
Fong oa Secants; Natural Sines, Traverse Table, and 
various Tables useful in Business. To which are prefixed, the 
construction and use of the Tables, Piane me eee ical —— 

nometry, with , 2  Siplicetiens. For the Use of Schoo! 

ROWN, Mathematician. 
Fourth Edition, improved and an 
the Rev. J. WALLAC 
wty' eacher of ‘Mathematics, ae, 
waane for "Stirliny and ae eae and J. of ges inburgh ; 
James » London. 





~~“ he 94 Edition, enlarged and improved, price 5¢. 


CONSPECTUS of PRESCRITIONS in 
MEDICINE, SURGERY, and MIDWIFERY, contain- 

ing = tg of a Thousand modern Formule, including the new 
French Medicines, and arranged Tables of Doses, selected from 
as a Remem- 


brancer for 1 Pr: 

London : Printed for. Sohn As Anderson, 40, West Smithfield; 
W. Sim seg rie Marshal! tw Hall Court; J. Nimmo, 
out aze Pond, Borough; Adam Black, Edinburgh; and 





and Mcavthur, Dublin. 


3 
vies, &c. may be read as one History, 
ords of the authorised Translation. To the above 


x Indexes. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Pre of Ni 


of Durham, and Vicar orthallerton. 
Printed for . Riv. » St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo lace, Pall Mall. 


In 8vo. 12s. French, } 
EMOIRS and RECOLLECTIONS of 
COUNT SEGUR, Ambassador from France to the Courts 
of Russia and Prussia. Vol. 2, couteining the Account of his 
news at the Court of Catherine II 


t Segur has acted various and im: in a 
pute : ‘affairs of LF y —_ eventful per i Beriod of the 


entury, and 
known to the p api jomatic and militery 
continent, acme ciel to the higher nd leary personages of te func. 
tionaries of Grea‘ ¢ Britain. Fron th the se J ny 
which the Count has from ihe rank of the 
characters with whom he has come By chdon, the Memoirs of 
his Life necessarily assume the features of a history of the era in 
which he flourished. The work before us is, consequently, as 
replete with mers gor as it is with amusement, whilst it 
throws a consi t, and often givesa new + poems to 
the public events whic have most int resent, and 
will intensely interest all future Morning Chronicle. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 








HE POLITICAL. ‘PRIMER 3 or, Road 
to Public Honours. 
“ This is a book of very considerable talent.”—Times. 
“ The author displays no slight know 
and of the arts s which public men in 
people subservient to their views.”—Morning Chronicle. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
HE LIVES of the Right Honourable 
ay = NORTH, BARON GU RD, Lord —. ¥ 
Charles IL. and James Li. ; 


t Seal under King 
theaion. Mr DUDLEY NORTH, ¢ he Customs, 
and the T: promeey so King Charles I the 
dg Pr30 ny the Closet i to Ki ne Trin — 
Cam! an 
J the Hon. ROGER NORTH. 








ond Edition, in 3 v 
DAY in in IRELAN 
Carders—Con 





Eber’s British = pap od ——e Library, 
HE EW ‘PUBLICATIONS, PERI-}* 
ALS, &e. 
from this io to Subscribers in ae or are arly supped 
them in all parts of the United Kingdom and the Continent; 
besides which, they have the privilege of selecting from a most 
extensive and valuable Collection of Standard Works, in the 
various Languages, as described in the new Catalogue just 


published. 
Terms, &c. can be had on application, or forwarded 
to any Address. 





d the 
Sere Sa ce aoe skeet alias 
that severa em are portraits su 
this class we have no doubt is the Orange Parson — that worst 
Ireland’s LTS ape er me torment of his neighbour's religion, and 
disgrace of “te § own Review. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





Drs. Radclifft’s New Romance. 
Just published, in 4 vols. post Svo. e 388. 


( SASTON DE BLONDEVILLE; or, the 
iil. Festival in. Ardenne; a 
$ ony ty St. Alban’s Abbey, a 





Surgery. 
New ae oo in 4 lar; cow 8v0. may gn with ~ Sata 
Plates, and ¢0 Woodcets, price 3/. 3s. in boards, 


HE PRINCIPLES of SURGERY as they 
relate to Wounds, Ulcers, Fistula, Aneurisms, Wounded 
Arteries, Fractures of the Limbs, Tumours, the 
Trepan and Lithotomy. Also, of the Duties of the 


Hospital Surgeon. 
By JOHN BELL. 
A new Edition, with Commentaries, and a Critical Inquiry 

into the Practice of S 7 
By CHARLES BELL, 

eee natomy and Surgery tothe Royal hems vt te 

don, Sur, of the Middlesex Hospital, 
or A ad Tegg, C aor ‘Ben and 
Griff and Co, Glasgow; and J, © Cum. 


ations of 
ilitary and 


Li atone] sdinbetgh 





radfute 
ming, Dublin 





etrical Tale: with some 
Poetical Pieces. 


By ANNE RADCLIFFE, 
Aw of “ The of the Forest,” “‘ Mysteries of Udol- 
pho,” “ Italian,” &c. Te which , prefixed, a Memoir of the 
Auther, — aye her Ji Published from th 





image and superscription are on it. Mi. tread again the enchan 
ground over which we wandered in the days of yore. We yo | 
ourselves once more with Emily in the ‘ Castle ef Udelpheo, 
La Motte in the y recesses of the forest. The scene is laid 
in England, in days Sy fF 3 and instead of nian, 
we er phantoms, as « Mysteries of a. 
roe a real ghest, who = A ome terror than any 

the other w the buried majest: of Denmark re- 

Viste the glimpses ‘of the moon. "—News — J Literature and 


Printed for Henry Colbwyny 8, New Burlington Street, 





656 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 


UR b YEARS in FRANCE; or, Narra- 
Residence there during that 


an English Family's 
« Ene: hen eh, ed a in Paris, and 
between and fou: 





i "Ti ivedustion- 


some 
ote 
ornted for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





in Town 





Delivered gratis, (on veteaten by oD ksell 
ATALOGUE of FIFTY NEW BOOKS, 


by Mr. Colburn, 


to apply for the Copies 
the medi edium of of their 


published d 
Burlington Street. 
uae By 5 tly fe itetributieny Onrough 
may or 
respective London Agents. 





This day is published, 
NO: VIEL of the UARTERLY THEO- 
LOGICAL REVIEW. 
Cc 3 the Italian” Convents— Paxton’'s 


im 
Remains of the late Rev. C. Wolfe—Penrose on Scrip- 
¥ tite eee ic 


The Literary Souvenir for 
, Early in Ni will be publi TT ostentee. 


pe LITERARY SOUVENIR; or, Cabi- 

net of P and Romance for 1827 

Edited apie A. Warts. 

*,* This volume will be found to contain nearly one hundred 
articles ~ ~~ trae verse, contributed expressly for its 
aw Some, of ae ay jar writers of 
ureate; Tho- 
I, me and Shadows of 
ash: m. Irving, 
4 Corn- 


r es 





oe gree a 
tie day 
Scottish 


William Sotheby, Esq.; Henry Neele, Esq; John Clare, the 
Northamptonshire Peasant ; e Rev. Thomas Dale; Horace 
Smith, Esq. ; the Author of “ Gitbért Earle ;” T. Crofton Cro- 
ker, Esq.; Miss A. M. age the Right Hon. Lord Porchester ; 
Martin ‘Archer Shee, rae A.; the Author of “ To-day in 
Ireland ;” William and Mary Howitt; the Rev. Francis Hodg- 
son; the Author of « Melltesy. Hours ;” the Rev. Thomas Dale ; 
Edwin Atherstone, Esq.; Hartley Coleridge, E Es .; Dr. Drake; 
Miss pony the Author of «The Lol llards ;” ” Iehomas Hood, 
e of the Authors of ‘Odes and Addresses to Great Peo- 
le ” “Josiah Conder, Esq. ; the Author of «‘ London in the Olden 
ime;” J. 8. Buc! » Esq.; the Rev. R. Polwhele; the 
Hon. and Rev. Homey Howard; N. T. Carrington; the Author 
— «« Lovers’ tas ee 3” Mrs. Charles Gore; Cornelius Webb; 
James Emerson, Esq.; John Malcolm, Esq. ; Arthur Brooke, 
6." Sheri Mrs.C. B. Wilson; Salad Bird, Esq. ; Alexander Balfour; 
jan, Esq.; the Rev. E. Barnard; G. F. BE 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


oe egies er py Adamo. 
Ainge ie 5 
2 and pa Ih 
Vico @teiegbee —~—~3 
Printed for C. and J. Ri 
Waterloo Place, Pali Mail ; 
This day is publithed, 22 vols. 8vo. price ik 10s, 


| THE HISTORY of the REFORMATION 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, during the Reign of King 


Henry the Eighth 
By HENRY SOAMES, M.A. 
Rector 
Printed for C. and J. Ri 


an aterloo 
° She Third Volume, com 
the Sixth, is 


pasranal m WATCHFULNESS a 


» St. Paul's Chi oenyard, 
and J. Parker, ‘Onte st 





ley, Essex. 
» St. aah Churchyard, 
lace, Mall. 


iting the Regn of Baar 





To Schools. 
A pocket ‘GUID 4s. neatly half-bound, 
ABIRE’S GUIDE to FRENCH CON. 
VERSATION. 7th Edition, revised and corrected. 
Printed for sy oreign 
o.2 th vite Get f this editi ~an) full: 

e pul of respect! infe 
public, that This is the same work nathodes a nblished toder wae hd 
title of “* Art of French wi 
Boileau ” the Introduction is the only part by} Mr. Ee 





rs 





Esq Alsrie + Wat ay 
pA unpublished MSS. <s Se late Reve okay ron, H. Kirk White, 
The Embellish os gewebes in Number) consist of splendid 





ture 

~—Miller on the Tem: ‘s Biblical 

and Travels in Russia—Notices of Single Sermons, Pamphlets, 
&c.—Law Report—State ae ae Sees eens end Vales 


Bt. Paul’ ; eee 


and Waterloo ace, Pall Mal 





This day is published, te a pocket volume, 4th Edition, 


HE PUPIL’S PHARMACOPGIA, being 

a literal Translation of the London Pharmacopaia, the 

Original in Italics, Word for Word, and 

the Text bala a marked to facilitate a Proper Pronunciation. 
Notes are added, aining post ons and Composi- 

is annexed a, Table, exhibiting, at one 
with their : Properties, Doses, ani 


Z 


R. BRITTON’S 5th Volume of ARCHI- 
racrenees ANTIQUITIES, is published. It con- 
stitutes an essential work and authority to the Anti- 








us. Gd. ; imperial 4to. 


ities of England. 
eabere, Be Norwich, Win. 
ells, and Exeter, 





This day is published, price 3s. 
LETTER to the ELECTORS 
eae yen Go the CORN ~ 


. M.P 
Printed for William Blackwood, Banbury and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London 


of 


IN THE PRESS. 


sete a the 24th of October, oe be published, in 
1 thick vol. 18mo. price 9s. boards, 
ELECT SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
POETRY, from the Reign of Queen Elizabeth to the pre- 
sent time; with an Introduction. 
GBORGE WALKER, M.A 
Late Fellow Ah ata meer ‘Head Master 


Pi tevecerenreest—nenerinrar Ne 
3 of E: Prose, from the 


Select 
of Elizabeth to the present Time; with an Intro- 
decflon. “Pricede. boards: 


Printed for » Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London ; 
Robinson and Hernaman, Leeds. : 





Line Engravings on Steel, by Messrs. Heath, Robinson, Rolls, 
Roi » Finden, Englehart, Wallace, Mitchell, Humphreys, 
&e., ter designs painted in some instances expressly for the 
hex ail and in others selected from celebrated Pictures never 
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» Martin, Comey = ype go West, Corbould, &c. Among 
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known “ Girl in a Florentine Costume,” Y, Howard; a Sketch 
of the Countess of Guiccioli; and a Study of a Spanish Girl play- 
ing ona Guitar, by Newton 
‘om the above enumeration, it will be ee nee the “ Lite- 
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> yg pbacay its literary and graphic contents) ouher of its predeces- 
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SMALL TRACT, consisting of Practical 


Observations upon the following Subjects:—1. On the 
poet State of Medicine—2. On the Cantos which impede the 
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of Medicine—3: On Pu 
the Treatment of Wounds and Ulcers, and ite senate -Otear 
vations on ractaees, Dislocations, &c.—6. On the London Phar- 
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By an ENGLISH ORPHAN, 
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Se James's Street; and » Bookseller, Castle Street, Leicester 
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XTRACTS from GREEK AUTHORS, 
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South America. 
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L REPERTORIO AMERICANO. 
Tomol. Octubre 1826. 

*,* A volume will appear every three months. The object of 
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the Arts, Sciences, and Literature; it has been undertaken by 
several South American literary gentlemen in this coun’ 
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